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What the War is Doing 
to Religion 








[‘ these great, serious days when 
all human interests are being re- 
organized and re-valued, there is 
nothing more certain than that our 
religion is also undergoing profound 
change. What these changes are 
is but dimly perceived by the wisest 
of us, but it is important and profit- 
able to try to make our perceptions 
still more clear. In its first issue in 
December, The Christian Century 
will begin a series of editorials 
dealing with the effects good and ill 
which the war is producing in re- 
ligious thought, experience and or- 
ganization. 
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Change of aéddrese—in 
change of address give the old as 
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| MR. BRITLING SPEAKS AGAIN 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book 


“God, the Invisible King” 


Mr. Wells, the author of Mr. Britling, says: | 


‘*The time draws near when mankind will awake .. . 
and then there will be no nationality in all the world 
but humanity, and no king, no emperor, nor leader, 
but the one God of mankind.”’ 


| AMERICA IS FIGHTING FOR THIS GOD! 


“God, the Invisible King” 


** The Religion of Mr. Britling’’ 


atin Witte 
Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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Che Church of Christ 


for the Christ of the War 


The emergencies of the War and the necessities of the Kingdom 
of God compel the completion of the Men and Millions Movement 
by June Ist, 1918. This calls for: 


A Missionary or Minister from Every Church 


Many congregations should supply more than one of these workers. 
Both Home and Foreign Service are included and every form of each. 


A Million Dollars in 100 Shares of $10,000 Each. 


The other half million needed to complete the $6,300,000 must 
be secured in smaller pledges. 


A Million Dollars in Extra Offerings. 


Men and Millions-Movement, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


The war emergency demands the doubling of all offerings, church, 
bible school and individual, and the enlistment of every church 
and every member. This million dollars is not to count on the 
$6,300,000, but is to meet the war emergency. 


To do only what is customary and convenient, to give only “‘what 
we can spare,” in such an hour as this, would amount to a denial 
of the Christ who died for us and a betrayal of the young men 
who are following His red footsteps to France. 


George Sherwood Eddy, E. M. Bowman and other great business 
men are saying: 


‘No man has aright to add a dollar to his fortune this year.”’ 
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The Search for God 


THE QUEST FOR GOD IS MAN’S AGE-LONG 
PASSION. 

The story of humanity’s hunger for a knowledge of 
the Father is full of pathos and significance. Though 
the skeptical spirit has been alive since the time of 
Lucian, and much longer, our world continues to seek 
for God. 

We have too little appreciated the animating spirit 
of polytheism. The polytheist finds God in every 
process of nature and in the great outstanding experi- 
ences of man. He is so religious that he cannot regard 
the phenomena of his world as going on apart from the 
Divine Spirit. What the polytheist has lacked has been 
a sense of the unity of the Great Spirit and his right- 
eousness. It is possible, however, for the haughty 
monotheist to be shamed by the religious passion of the 
unenlightened polytheist. Many who have thought cor- 
rectly about God have ended by not caring very much. 
They have gone back into their selfish little world of 


personal interests. 
x * 


The ancient Hebrews lived in a polytheistic world 
and their Semitic kinsmen were all polytheists. -How 
they came to be monotheists, and by what road, is an 
interesting study in divine Providence. They lived in 
a small country and apart from the excitements of the 
ancient world. In the mountains of Palestine they 
cultivated a tribal faith in their Jehovah which at first 
admitted the existence of other divinities. All they 
claimed in their earlier period was that their God be- 
longed to them in a peculiar sense and the more spir- 
itual among them insisted that Jehovah alone should 
be worshiped. A study of the prophets reveals how the 
notion gradually developed that Jehovah controlled the 
destinies of other nations and was not chained to Pales- 
tinian soil. It was only in later history that idols were 
scorned as being only the work of men’s hands. 

When monotheism was fully come among the Jews, 
God came to be thought of in ethical terms. He was 
the incarnation of righteousness. The Greek philoso- 
phers also had come to the thought of one God, but 
how different in character was their deity! The devel- 
opment of their religious ideas was completed in neo- 
Platonism, and in this mixture of religion and philoso- 
phy, which the church encountered early in its history, 
we find a concept of God cold and purely intellectual. 

If the Jew tended to err in his thought of God 
through an excessive anthropomorphism—indicated, for 
example in the allusion to Jehovah walking in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day—the Greek removed God so 
far from all contact with human life that worship 
became impossible and imitation of him a blasphemy. 

The struggle between these two cor:cepts of God 
went on in the early church as Christianity became 
more and more hellenized. The council of Nicea formu- 





lated a creed about God that is very far removed from 
the simple ethical monotheism of Jesus. It is significant 
that from this day on saint-worship, Mary-worship and 
a practical polytheism in Christianity superseded the 
simpler and direct worship of God. No people has ever 
developed any warm religious feeling toward the logi- 
cal abstraction called the Trinity. As in neo-Platonism, 
so in high historic orthodoxy God came to be approached 
through intermediaries and acted through intermed- 
iaries. 

The shallow deism of a century ago required God 
only as a great first cause and then put him off in a 
corner of his universe, as no longer much concerned 
with the world he had made. God was thought of as 
a great Architect resting from his labors. 

Pantheism lost God in nature. God is all and all 
is God, this was the confession of the pantheist, as it 
is also the confession of the modern Christian Scientist. 
Our religious spirit revolts against a system which 
levels moral and aesthetic distinctions, and loses sin 
and pain in the blankness of a logical proposition. So 
pantheism has never been a popular faith. 

With the birth of the new social spirit, Comte 
identified God with Humanity. This is a kind of social 
pantheism. By over-emphasizing the social in religion, 
it robs God of his ethical character, and worship be- 
comes as artificial under positivism as it ever could be 
under pantheism. Under such a conception, fellowship 
with the Divine Spirit is as well accomplished at a 
drinking party as in a cathedral. 

It is well that the race has made all of these jour- 
neys in its search for God. We shall be the more satis- 
fied to settle down at last with the simple and beautiful 
faith of Christ. 

2 

If we ask a guarantee of the truthfulness of his 
faith, we have it in its effect upon life. In the business 
of living we must often exercise faith, both in religious 
situations and otherwise. The proof of our faith is in 
its consequences. No other thought of God has ever 
given the world such beautiful souls as has that of 
Jesus Christ. The mystics cut through the theological 
tangles and got back to the thought of God as the 
Friend and Companion of man. They but found the 
faith of Jesus who has a continuous fellowship with 
the heavenly Father. 

Jesus did not trouble with metaphysical specula- 
tions. It was enough that God was his guarantee that 
no real harm could ever befall him. He lived a life full 
of joy and overflowing with love because of the funda- 
mental religious basis on which it rested. 

Our world today is showing itself restless with 
out-grown creeds. New books about God appear every 
year. The preacher who can lead his people into fellow- 
ship with the Divine in these trying days will not lack 
a consecrated constituency for his ministry. 











A RINGING APPEAL FOR UNITY 


CAN be no occasion of surprise to Disciples of 
Christ that the Congregationalists in their National 
Council, held recently at Columbus, Ohio, passed 
ringing resolutions favoring the unity of the people of 
God 


dom favoring a closer walk among God’s people are to 
g g peo] 


Some of the most persuasive voices in Christen- 


be heard in this fellowship 

Che resolutions recently passed include the sugges 
tion that “we would confess and put from us any aloof- 
unteachableness or sinfulness which 
render the churches inefficient and leave them incapable 
of answering as one body the providential call of the 
age about to come.” In this resolution the Congrega- 
tionalists suggest a moral difficulty in the way of Chris- 
tian union. The stubbornness and prejudice with which 
some people hold to the non-essentials of their religious 
systems have been a matter of regret to every prophet 
of the coming era of fellowship and goodwill. 

In the interim of the coming two years, during 
which there will be no national meeting of the Congre- 
vationalists, the executive committee and the various 
commissions are not only advised but “enjoined” to act 
quickly on any emergency that presents an opportunity 
of progress in the matter of unity. The resolutions 
breathe the thought that the war is a crucible in which 
is be ing burned up old prejudices, thus preparing the 


ness. divisive 


way for the bigger loyalties 
In the same issue of the Congregationalist in which 
these resolutions are reported, is given also favorable 


editorial comment on the attitude of the recent interna- 
| 


tional convention of Disciples with reference to union 
There can be on doubt that the times demand of 
us a new preaching of the duty of closer fellowship 


This preaching 
must It must not 
state the minimum of our demands on other people. It 
state an ever growing maximum of willingness to 
sacrifice in behalf of brotherhood. 
Beginning in the local congregation and working out- 
ward, we must teach and practice brotherhood with all 


among the friends of Jesus Christ 
not deal with glittering generalities. 


must 


the coming era of 


Christians 


THE NEED OF GREAT PREACHING 
no times tor trivial sermon themes 


HESI are l 
People have learned to think internationally and 


the preacher who continues to preach small-town 
ethics to people with world interests will find no hear- 
ers lhe needs of the hour are great needs and we 


must have a ministry aware of these. 

Uhese are times which demand fresh thinking about 
\ new literature has come into being and there 

is a new skepticism abroad. It will be the natural ten- 

dency for people today to believe in God, but there will 

There is a kind of despair 


God 


be found many exceptions 
that falls upon some souls which is the opposite oi 
faith. Our world needs the support of a living faith 
in a living God. 

Christian ethics is also pressing for fresh inter- 
pretation. Some have called the non-resistance teach- 
ff Jesus the normative element in the ethical 
of the Master. Others have treated this teach- 


ings 
message 


ing as hyperbolical or have softened its effect. We must 
know what the normative principle of Christian ethics 


EDITORIAL 


is if we are to declare Christian duty in these new 


times. Some Dunkard soldiers in a certain military 
camp have been punished for refusing to take the oath 
Are they right or wrong? 

The times demand a fresh interpretation of 
social program of the church. Some preachers 
bewailing the fact that the Y. M. C. A. has been ap- 
pointed to care for the religious activities within our 
military camps. Others see in the Association only an 
arm of the church. What should the church herself do 
and what should she leave to others? These are urgent 
and important questions. 

The church is being asked for a fresh declaration 
of her hope of the future. Can we still believe in the 
coming of the kingdom? May we yet believe in the 
future life of the soul? If we do, just what content shall 
we put into these hopes? 

In the face of such religious needs, some of the 
preaching that is being done in the churches is a 


of allegiance. 
the 
are 


tragedy. 


THEY WANT TO KILL THE KAISER 


HERE are twenty Kansas men who want to contribute 

to a fund to hire an assassin to do away with the 

Kaiser. They are not different from some men we 
know in other states. Our nerves are now on edge and 
some one is sure to talk too much. 

Such a proposal would comport very well with the 
ethics of much of the program of the present German gov- 
ernment which has stopped at no crime to carry out its evil 
purposes. 

If, however, we allow ourselves to stoop to this level, 
we must admit that the German spirit has conquered the 
world. It were better that a German army should batter 
down our National Capitol than that we should ever our- 
selves become Prussianized in sentiment. 

Our present moral duty is one difficult of perform- 
ance. We must go to the work of destruction with cold, 
scientific precision and win against an enemy which has 
worked at this job for forty years. We dare not fail, and 
yet we must do this work without ever forgetting that in 
the end we desire to serve the best interests of the German 
people and to be friends with them again. 

This is no time for men to fan the flames of hate. 
Every church should be building up during war-time the 
spirit from which peace may finally come. If we must 
fight. let us save all we can from the moral wreckage of 
the world. 


THE LESSONS OF THE ELECTION 


HILE this is an off year politically, the fall elec- 
W eins in the cities were watched with unusual care. 
There was fear on the part of patriotic leaders 
that the disloyal element would play some coup and secure 
a verdict in certain communities by reason of a stay-at- 
home vote. Chicago turned out strong for a judicial elec- 
tion that is usually lacking in excitement and showed that 
it was not controlled by the German vote, though it be, as 
Mayor Thompson says, “the sixth German city of the 
world.” 
The fight in New York was for clean government, and 
Tammany is again in power. The New Yorkers can 
never stand more than one term of reform government. 
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The vote in that city, however, proved the population to be 
loyal to the National administration. 

The triumph of woman’s suffrage in New York state 
is of enormous significance to the cause in general. Though 
suffrage lost in Ohio, the victory in New York makes it 
practically certain that the movement will eventually carry 
the whole nation, just as it has already carried certain 
countries in Europe. 

The vote of Ohio on the saloon question still hangs in 
the balance with the present verdict for the wets. Whether 
there shall be uncovered vote frauds in Cincinnati, as is 
now hinted, which will swing the state into the dry column, 
remains yet to be seen. 

To summarize the total results of election day, they 
show a preponderance of sentiment in favor of progress 
and decency in politics. The war has revived our patriot- 
ism and is helping us to think more clearly in many com- 
munities about our domestic problems. 

It will not do for us to talk about making the world 
safe for democracy until we are sure we are really demo- 
cratic, and we cannot be truly democratic without a religious 
basis for our national life. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION PRESIDENCY 


HE re-election of Dr. H. L. Willett for a second 

year as president of the Chicago Federation of 

churches is no perfunctory recognition of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ whose turn it may have been a year ago 
to provide the leader for this work in which they bear 
their share of responsibility and honor, but is a distinct 
token of appreciation of Dr. Willett’s outstanding per- 
sonal influence in the religious activities of this city. 

During the past ten years scarcely any task has 
been undertaken requiring the collaboration of the best 
minds of the united local church, for which his wisdom 
has not been levied upon. From the Mayor’s Vice Com- 
mission in the preparation of whose statesmanly report 
Dr. Willett made signal contribution, to the municipal 
Teacher Training Institutes, the Union Theological Col- 
lege and a score of other public inter- and un-denomina- 
tional enterprises, he has been kept busy at the big things 
the Christian intelligence of this~city is working out. 

The recording of his re-election to the unique Fed- 
eration position in the midst of all the churches, affords 
occasion to express anew the satisfaction all Disciples 
of Christ feel in the favorable representation Dr. Willett 
gives them and their ideals in every contact with the 
larger Christian world. ‘ 


AN UNPLEASANT EPISODE 


HE atmosphere of the Kansas City Convention of 

Disciples was so generally harmonious and re- 

ligious that one is ashamed to chronicle the story 
of a meeting, not held under convention auspices, which 
had its session in a leading hotel of Kansas City—the 
Muehlebach. 

Some months previous to the convention a weekly 
paper had been started in Cincinnati called Something 
Doing, which was intended to find its constituency 
among Christian Endeavorers. This paper, true to its 
name, proposed something very soon that looked like a 
rump C. E. organization. The regular organization 
went to the Muehlebach meeting to hear the claims 
made by the insurgents. At the meeting it was ex- 
plained that the Cincinnati paper wished to free the 
Christian Endeavor organization of the Disciples from 
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affiliation with the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, charging that the latter had exploited the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement for funds without rendering 
any return. 

That the mode of organization for our young peo- 
ple should be discussed in good spirit would seemingly 
meet with no objection, but this meeting developed 
heat and the air was filled with shouting and calls. It 
is distressing to record the coarse scenes that took place. 
Gray-headed saints, long since graduated from Christian 
Endeavor, got excited. Some good people left, and one 
minister went out saying, “I am going for the police!” 

The meeting finally reached some compromises and 
the Christian Endeavor movement among the Disciples 
will have a new board located in Kansas City. The 
officers of the old board after years of faithful service 
yielded their places gracefully. 

Disciples have in most communities learned the 
difference between controversy and discussion. It is 
to be hoped that the noisy ones of that assembly, called 
by the facetious the “Muleback meeting,” may yet learn 
the distinction. 


UNITY LIES FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD 


N his address before the International Convention 

at Kansas City, Bishop Anderson, of the Protestant 

Episcopal diocese of Chicago, came in the best of 
spirit and offered his solution of the problem of Chris- 
tian unity. The solution he offered was in the main 
that already suggested by Dr. Newman Smyth and 
Dr. C. A. Briggs. It involves a renunciation by the 
pope of the political functions of the papacy, and an 
acceptance by Protestantism of a purified catholicism. 
Bishop Anderson holds that Christians the world over 
agree in their affirmations, but differ in their negations. 
Therefore, he would have us include in the united church 
the outstanding positive feature of each great section 
of Christendom. 

His point of view, and that of most interpreters of 
Christian union, has too much of backward look. Some 
would go back of the Council of Trent for a constitu- 
tional papacy, and some back to the church fathers for 
an episcopacy in which one bishop was primus inter 
pares. Still others have sought to reproduce the New 
Testament forms of organization of one period or an- 
other. All of these things must be considered, doubt- 
less, but does not the modern man have rights of his 
own? His fathers made modifications in Christianity 
to meet their needs. Must not every age bring in its 
own modifications? Otherwise Christianity would be a 
static thing that must die. 

Among the considerations that will lead to the fu- 
ture unity of the church must be that of modern re- 
ligious needs. We must ask of every credal statement, 
of every bit of ritual, of every type of organization, of 
every activity, What does this contribute to our re- 
ligious life? The things that we do merely out of re- 
spect to our ancestors will pass away. The things that 
live also in the hearts of men today will abide. One of 
the tests in formulating a program of unity is the re- 
ligious need of modern society. 

If some object that such an attitude would loose us 
entirely from the moorings of historic Christianity, he 
has but little faith in that historic Christianity. He 
professes that historic Christianity will no longer abide 
the test of the Master, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 




















Editorial Correspondence 


Half a Year in Kansas City 


OST of my life has been lived in portions of the 
world where the Disciples of Christ were either 
very weak or at best subordinate in numerical and 

social strength to other Christian communions. For the 
past twenty years, with the exception of five years spent in 
Springfield, Illinois, where our church may be fairly said 
to lead all the rest, I have lived in Chicago, where our ten 
or a dozen congregations are overshadowed by great com- 
munions numbering from sixty to one hundred and twenty 
congregations each, many of which are wealthy and well 
attended, and exert a commanding influence both upon the 
city life and the life of the denominations which they 
represent. In my boyhood and youth my father was a mis- 
sionary evangelist in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, so 
that from the beginning I have lived chiefly in an environ- 
ment where we Disciples have had to make our way by 
much explanation and with great difficulty. 

In late years I have wondered often what it would 
seem like to be the pastor of a church in a great community 
where the Disciples not only felt that they were the leading 
Christian body, but were acknowledged by their neighbors 
to be so. This ts a naive sort of feeling to have, I grant, but 
| own that the invitation to accept the pastorate ad interim 
of a church of two thousand members in the one great city 
of the land where the Disciples rank first was accepted for 
the boyish reason (among others which I hope were more 
consistent with my advancing years) that I could have the 
sensation of ministering under conditions of paramountcy 
in the community life. When Rev. George A. Campbell 
was breaking a pastoral service of a dozen years in his 
church in Austin, Chicago, to go to Hannibal, Mo., some 
half dozen years ago, he told a neighboring Methodist con- 
gregation to whom he was saying a farewell word, that it 
had long been an ambition of his to be pastor of a church 
that was bigger than any Methodist church in the place! 
He was going to have that ambition satisfied at Hannibal. 
This facetious frankness of Mr. Campbell’s expresses my 
own mood in going to Kansas City last May to shepherd 
the flock of the Linwood Boulevard Church, while its real 
shepherd, Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, went to the European 
front to preach to the British soldiers. 

Linwood Church is situated in the very heart of the 
best residence section of Kansas City. Its building cost 
about a quarter of a million dollars and, next to the elabor- 
ate plant of the Independence Boulevard Christian Church, 
is the most adequate church structure in town. A great 
auditorium seating 1,700 persons supplements the church 
auditorium which seats about 1,300 persons. On Dr. Jen- 
kins’ last Sunday in April, both these rooms were filled and 
even then there was an overflow. He preached his sermon 
twice that morning, going from the main sanctuary to 
\tkins Hall, as the supplemental building is called, where 
the second congregation had been kept waiting for him. 

For several years it has been necessary to turn people 
away from practically every Sunday morning service at 
Linwood Church, and often in the evening. This fact has 
become proverbial among Kansas City pastors. Dr. 
Rogers, pastor of the neighboring Presbyterian church, 
speaking at a Christian Unity banquet held during the re- 
cent Disciples’ convention, named a number of things for 
which he was indebted to the Disciples, and mentioned as 
his last point his indebtedness to Burris Jenkins for many 


an overflow congregation! When it is remembered that 
Linwood church is hardly more than fifteen years old, its 
growth is a remarkable achievement. 

The secret of Linwood’s success is found in several 
factors. I think everyone acquainted with the situation 
will agree that the church was fortunately located, where 
it could take advantage of the growing population in a 
large section comprised of people of moderate and often 
affluent resources. I know most of the prominent congre- 
gations of our people, and I venture to say that there is not 
a congregation of Disciples in the entire brotherhood where 
per capita wealth is so high as this Linwood congregation. 
There are congregations, no doubt, blessed with one or two 
outstanding men of greater wealth than Linwood possesses, 
but taking the average of its membership, my appraisal will, 
I believe, hold good. 

The gathering together of such a great congregation 
of men and women of resources and quality was not alto- 
gether due to fortunate geographical location. A prime 
factor not to be overlooked was the statesmanship of Dr. 
T. P. Haley, for forty years the constructive leader of 
Discipledom in Kansas City and the founder of Linwood 
church. Dr. Haley projected the new congregation on 
lines of policy which were more consciously grasped by the 
collective mind of the church than such considerations 
usually are. Most churches of the Disciples, like Topsy, 
“just growed.” Their congregational character is what 
it is because of influences that were quite fortuitous. Not 
many of our young churches start out to develop a cer- 
tain well-defined ideal of character and thereafter con- 
sistently cleave to those policies that will produce in them 
that character. Their policy is haphazard, impulsive and 
opportunist. They have a succession of ministers whose 
standards of work are so antithetical that what one builds 
up his successor tends to undo. A thoughtful preacher, a 
teacher and interpreter of life, is followed by a galvaniz- 
ing, high-pressure recruiting-officer type of minister, and 
he, in turn, by an organizer and administrator, after whom 
comes again, perhaps, another leader of the didactic-inter- 
pretative kind. Each may be said, in a way, to make his 
contribution to the life of the church, but the frequent 
vibration between antithetical types of leadership costs 
the church in consistency of character and steady growth 
more than it gains by so varied a contribution. 

* * * 


The principle I am now suggesting extends, of course, 
to many other particulars besides the type of pastoral 
leadership. Policies of financial administration, aesthetic 
standards in church worship, customs for the expression 
and cultivation of congregational reverence, standards of 
tidiness and cleanliness in the care of the church building, 
the relation of the church to its neighborhood and the 
whole community of which it is a part, its missionary 
ideal, its theological attitude and character, its conception 
of its relation to its particular communion of churches and 
to the larger Christian world—its policies in respect to 
all such considerations as these react into its character as 
a congregation ; and if in these matters it has no conscious 
policies it will be a characterless church, its processes of 
growth paralleled continually by processes of disintegra- 
tion. 
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I cannot think of Linwood Church without seeing it 
as a social incarnation of T. P. Haley. Its traditions 
derive from him; its spirit is the after-glow of his person- 
ality; its openmindedness, its contemporaneousness, its 
reverent and orderly worship, a certain fine mixture of 
democracy and aristocracy—all seem to me to be there 
not by accident but because he put them there. The church 
shares, too, the limitations of this great man. Linwood 
Church is not unduly consumed with the missionary pas- 
sion. In this it reflects a much discussed lack in its founder. 
Dr. Haley’s great contribution to our communion was his 
statesmanly direction of the growing processes of our 
churches in a metropolitan community. He formulated 
and deeply embedded in the church mind of Kansas City 
the doctrine of “One church worshipping in many places.” 
Through his influence it may be said that there is a sense 
of organic unity in our entire church life in Kansas City 
that obtains in but few, if any, metropolitan centers. Ab- 
sorbed with this great local task, it is not strange that Dr. 
Haley, while of course thoroughly sympathetic toward the 
missionary ideal, did not lay the passionate emphasis upon 
it that we of the following generation feel to be necessary. 
Dr. Haley’s lack in this respect is reflected in nearly all 
our churches in Kansas City. Not Linwood alone, but 
Independence Boulevard and other congregations fail to 
measure up in their participation in the missionary enter- 
prise to many churches of their class in other cities. My 
hope and prayer for them is that from the great conven- 
tion they have just entertained they may derive new 
vision and a new sense of their privilege to have a greater 
share in the sacrificial, world-embracing task of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

** * 


I want to speak of one of the most outstanding of my 
delights in the fellowship of Linwood Church during the 
past summer. I refer to the prayer meeting. Through the 
hot weather—and it gets rather warm in Kansas City !— 
we scarcely ever, if ever, ran below an attendance of 100 
on Wednesday evening, and for the rest of the time our 
attendance would register from 150 to 250 persons pres- 
ent. These meetings came to be a joy to my heart, and 
they seemed to touch with particular helpfulness the lives 
of those who came. There was no effort put forth to get 
an attendance. The meetings were never even announced 
from the pulpit—only the printed notice in the church 
calendar—but the thing we did at the meeting seemed to 
give the people both inspiration and satisfaction. 

And what did we do? Nothing very unusual. We 
sang two hymns, recited the twenty-third psalm and 
offered together the Lord’s Prayer, samg again, I read a 
scripture lesson and offered prayer and we sang again. 
Then I devoted from eight to ten minutes to a resume of 
my sermon of the previous Sunday morning and declared 
the meeting open for talks from the floor. These talks con- 
sisted of comments on the sermon, restatements of any 
thought that had particularly impressed the hearer, crit- 
icisms, questions and further illustrations of some point in 
the sermon. The plan was not original with me. Dr. Jen- 
kins had conceived and inaugurated it six months before he 
went away. At first I felt a bit embarrassed, at least a bit 
self-conscious, at submitting my sermon to such a public 
analysis, but I soon got over that. The participants, while 
undeservedly gracious in their allusions to the merit of 
the sermon, did not waste time in compliments, but cut 
right in to the substance of the sermon itself. They formed 
the habit of thinking about the sermon not as a preacher’s 
performance for which he personally was to be applauded 
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or criticised, but as an interpretation of life and truth which 
they were to appropriate or correct. I am sure the habitual 
attendants at the Midweek Service formed the habit of 
listening to the sermon with a peculiar zest and eagerness 
on Sunday morning, in anticipation of the discussion it 
would receive on the following Wednesday evening. 

I shall remember these prayermeeting occasions with 
especial comfort, for they reassured me on a matter of 
which I have been theoretically dogmatic for a long time, 
namely, that there is a very real place in our modern church 
life for a social meeting in which religious talking and 
prayers make up the program. I believe the desire to talk 
religion is instinctive, and the failure of many churches to 
maintain prayermeetings is due primarily to an inability to 
find an attractive method by which people may deal in a 
spirit of reality with the subject-matter of reality. The 
Linwood meeting was preceded each evening by a supper 
served for 20 cents and followed by social visiting until 
the formal service began. The supper is financially self- 
supporting, and no more. From fifty to 125 persons would 
gather for supper and remain to the service. This device 
accommodated some who wished to come direct to the 
church from their work, without the inconvenience of a 
long trip home and a long trip back to the church. In the 
interim between the supper and the prayer meeting much 
committee work was done. I have gone into some detail 
in reporting this because I imagine the experience may be 
suggestive and helpful to others. 

* * * 


During my stay in Kansas City I greatly enjoyed the 
fellowship of the strong group of ministers there. I found 
my heart declaring particular affection for the Marshalls, 
the Combses, the Brineys, the Franks, the Leakes, the 
Violetts, the Davises—but where can one stop who begins 
to name his friends? Dr. Combs is to take a year’s holida 
beginning Jan. 1, and Mr. Violett is, I understand, to fill 
his pulpit during that time. Mr. Marshall was described 
to me by a brother minister as “the most unselfishly co- 
operative pastor in Kansas City, now that Dr. Richardson 
has gone.” That speaks the kindest word that could be 
said in these days when the task is so great that each man 
easily falls into the mood of seeking his own things and 
forgetting to help his brother. The Franks have gone to 
Dallas, but they will be conscripted, I predict, by the Inter- 
national Convention, and will be settled either in Kansas 
City or New York or Chicago; and the Leakes have gone 
to Springfield, Mo. Mr. Briney has resigned his church 
(Forest Avenue), which has merged with First Church, 
from which it is distant but a few blocks. He will con- 
tinue his work as state secretary of Missouri. Mr. Davis, 
at First Church, has a big burden in raising funds for a new 
building in the center of the city, but I am glad to hear that 
funds have been provided sufficient to warrant letting the 
contract. 

My impulse is to write also of some of the laymen of 
Linwood church—big, vigorous, consecrated men they are, 
but I declare I wouldn’t know where to stop if I should 
start in, and so I shall have to content myself with just an 
acknowledgment of my affection and my debt for their 
innumerable courtesies which made the half-year amongst 
them so delightful. 

And as for the pastor, Dr. Jenkins—well, I have studi- 
ously avoided him in writing this article because I soon 
found that he bulked too large to be included in a story 
that treated of anything except himself. So I will make 
him the theme of another chapter. 

CuarLes CLAYTON Morrison. 





















Religion for the War Camps 


How the Y. M. C. A. Is Helping to Make Christian Soldiers of the Newly 


HESE men must have relig- 
ion.” Such is today the uni- 


versal conviction among the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries working with soldiers 
and sailors in the training camps of 
the United States. It chimes like 
an echo with the word so often on 
the lips of the nation’s men in khaki 
—and oftener undoubtedly in the 
speechless depths of their lonely 
hearts: “There’s nothing like this 
soldiering business to make a fellow 
think about God.” 


THINKING “RUNNING TO COVER” 


It took a month or so, it seems, 
to bring that consciousness clearly 
to either the secretaries or the sol- 
diers. When the camps were being 
got ready for the troops of the mili 
tia or the untrained men of the draft 
and when crowding thousands came 
pouring into the cantonments to find 
their places for the first time in gov 
ernment barracks, there was far too 
much of noisy confusion to permit 
anybody to think. 
taries were madly guessing whether 


Feverish secre- 


it was going to be possible ever to 
get their equipment into any such 
shape that they would dare open 
the doors of their camp buildings to 
these hordes of men And the con 
ditions were all so new to the em 
bryo soldiers themselves that they 
ouldn’t for the life of them tell just 
what it was that was making the 
ache in their heart#—much less, 
what sort of comfort they needed 
Action cried loud; thinking ran to 
cover 

It is in no manner strange then 
that in this first period of turmoil 
the things that could be seen in the 
life of the camps loomed into upper- 
most attention. Hundreds of huts 
built according to a severely tested 
plan of rough-and-ready architecture 
to be “community centers” in Amer- 
ica’s great military towns, together 
with the bright lights, cosy corners, 
correspondence tables, moving pic- 
tures, entertainments, songfests and 
the like designed to attract the sol- 
diers inside, monopolized for the 
time being all minds. But it couldn't 
continue many days. In a situation 
where every sort of humanity was 
teeming, the human element was 
bound immediately to be the dom- 
Things couldn't 


inating element. 
count much where men so abounded 

mostly lonesome, dazed men at 
that. 


Enlisted Fighting Men 
By Nolan R. Best 


Che buildings had no more than 
opened when the secretaries at the 
counters found that the men who 
thronged through the doors wanted 
and needed more than anything else 
to tell somebody how they felt. Too 
shy usually for the first advance, 
they irresistibly invited by the hun- 
gry look of their faces the friendly 
question that opened the floodgates 
of the most intimate confidences. 
And when any man tells you what is 
weighing on the bottom of his soul, 
whether it is his sin, his discourage- 
ment, his lonesomeness or his wor- 
ry about family or business at home, 
there is nothing that you can draw 
on for his help that really meets the 
case except religion. Anybody able 
to see beneath the surface knows 
that the real need in such a case is 
always a need for the friendship of 
Jesus Christ—who says, “Lo, I am 
with you alway.” 


LONESOME AND ANXIOUS LADS 


And right there was where relig- 
ion came to the top in the army work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. If anybody had anticipated 
that Christ was to be commended to 
the men in the camps _ chiefly 
through “welfare work,” he soon 
revised his opinion. Of course, the 
welfare work will be done and it will 
be done in the name of Christ—done 
on the warrant of Jesus’ own assur- 
ance that the cup of cold water given 
in the name of the disciple wins the 
reward of being accepted as done to 
himself. But the religious problem 
of the camps is not a case for hand- 
ling indirectly at polite arms’ length. 

It is a case for close grips. It is 
a case for direct application of im- 
mediate measures. It is a case for 
straight talk, naming names—nam- 
ing the things that ruin, naming 
above all the one Name that helps. 
And there is no time to lose—these 
men are summoned by their country 
to learn a terrible art, to risk a man- 
ner of living all exposure and peril, 
to venture everything—no less ex- 
posure and venture for the souls of 
them than for their bodies. Some- 
thing must be done quick in moral 
training as well as physical, not 
simply to support their courage but 
also to stiffen their ideals and harden 
their determination against the thou- 
sand and one subversive influences 
that beset the whole rough march 
of the soldier from peace to war and 
back again. 


Under pressure of this conscious- 
ness which experience has taught 
with startling promptness and inevi- 
table emphasis, the evangelistic im- 
pulse at the core of the Christian 
heart is challenged as it has seldom 
been challenged heretofore in either 
the church or the Christian Asso- 
ciation. To be sure, many of the 
conventional ways of evangelism 
are in the nature of the circum- 
stances inapplicable in camp. Honest 
regard must be had to the fact that 
the army cuts a complete cross sec- 
tion through the whole diameter of 
American life and includes there- 
fore every stratum of religion 
imaginable—Catholic and Jewish as 
well as Protestant along with all the 
nondescript sorts and the rankest 
forms of irreligion. And the army 
is certainly no place for trying to 
beat down one kind of dogma with 
another. A great many strictly 
theological things which are most 
surely believed among Protestants 
have to be left unsaid in camp, as a 
matter of course. 


NO CONFLICTS OF DOGMAS 


But there is an advantage going 
along with that, which makes up for 
all the repression of theology. If on 
the one hand it is impossible to 
preach formal church doctrine in 
ecclesiastical terms, it is a joy on 
the other hand, in this atmosphere 
which magnifies the common de- 
nominators of religious faith, to find 
dogmatic prejudices crumbling to 
nothing which have heretofore built 
sound-proof walls in front of the 
gospel. When you see Catholics 
and Jews thronging Y. M. C. A. re- 
ligious services, and hear Catholic 
epriests and Jewish rabbis advising 
their co-religionists in the ranks to 
appreciate the Christian work which 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing—as you may 
in almost any camp—the conclusion 
to be drawn is not that the Y. M. 
C. A. has weakened down its mes- 
sage but that men who once imag- 
ined something obnoxious in the 
evangelical offer of Christ have 
come to think differently. 

The strong ministers of the gospel 
and outstanding church laymen 
whom the association is inviting in- 
to every one of its hundreds of build- 
ings and tents every Sunday will 
not fail—they are not failing—to 
speak for Christ every time—for a 
Christ able to save a man from 
temptation and to keep him pure 
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and true in the country’s service and 
in the honor of his own manhood. 
A Saviour all-loving, all-sympathiz- 
ing, all-powerful to sustain— 
practically everybody listens greed- 
ily to that story; and-the old sneers 
as well as the old dismissals—“no 
consequence to me”—have disap- 
peared. It ts of consequence now. 


SPEAKING FOR CHRIST 


There is, however, much more 
being done for religion in the camps 
by private and personal contacts 
than through public religious meet- 
ings. The association secretaries 
themselves do not often speak in 
public meetings. Their methods are 
concentrated in Bible classes and in 
personal interviews. And for the 
promotion of these endeavors, re- 
sponsibility is especially located 
(though every Association worker 
must feel the stress of the opportu- 
nity) with definitely designated re- 
ligious work secretaries. One man 
so-titled is attached to each army 
hut—meaning one for every 5,000 
soldiers in each camp—and besides 
there is a general religious work sec- 
retary set as supervisor of the whole 
effort in every camp and canton- 
ment. 

For these latter supervisory posi- 
tions the National War Work Coun- 
cil has been able to command the 
services of some of the most stal- 
wart and strenuous Christian minis- 
ters of the whole nation. Examples 
of the type demanded and secured 
for this duty are John Timothy 
Stone, pastor of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago; Clarence 
3arbour, president of the Rochester 
Baptist Theological Seminary; W. 
J. Hutchins of Oberlin’s faculty, and 
Karl Reiland, rector of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church in New York City. 
It does not require to be said that 
where these men and their kind are 
present religion is in no peril of be- 
ing relegated to a secondary place. 

It is in this routine camp work 
that the Y. M. C. A. “war roll” is 
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being used as a unique influence of 
rapidly spreading value. The very 
invention of the idea is a brilliant 
illustration of the resourcefulness 
and adaptation with which the Y. 
M. C. A. has applied itself to its un- 
precedented task. Facing the im- 
possibility of using any already 
hackneyed form of evangelistic 
“card,” the Association has devel- 
oped a new form doubled in appeal 
because of its peculiar fitness to a 
military environment. All these 
embryo soldiers have signed the 
muster roll of the national army; 
why not summon them to sign the 
muster roll of the other army whose 
eternal Commander is Jesus of Naz- 
areth? That is the inspiring thought 
which produced the Y. M. C. A. war 
roll. Its brief but solemn pledge 
has a clutch in it that can not fail 
to draw forth the latent heroism na- 
tive to the breast of normal young 
manhood. Here is what the Asso- 
ciation calls on the soldier to sign 
his name to in sacred and conscien- 
tious fidelity: 

“I HEREBY PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO 
THE Lorp Jesus Curist as MY Sav- 
IOUR AND KING, AND BY Gop’s HELP I 
WILL FIGHT HIS BATTLES FOR THE 
GLory oF His Kincpom.” 

And does this attract the young 
soldiers of the American Army? The 
answer is evident in the long lines 
of men in khaki which may be seen 
night after night at the desk of many 
an Association hut waiting their 
turn for the privilege of writing 
their signatures beneath that great 
and heroic pledge. There’s the mak- 
ing in those boys of faithful fighting 
men for the nation’s cause; nobody 
doubts that. Who will doubt their 
true loyalty in this vow sworn to the 
Lord Christ? 


ORGANIZATION OF CLASSES 


The Bible class is another instru- 
mentality on which the religious 
leaders of the Association are every- 
where banking heavily. A perma- 
nent organized class in every com- 
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“T think he is a fellow working man— 
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A Carpenter, they say, from Galilee.” 


—Harold Speakman in Everybodys Magazine. 
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pany is the object at which they are 
aiming—the sort of an organization 
that will hold together even when 
the men are front to front with bat- 
tle fire in the trench lines in France. 
The International Sunday School 
Association has engaged to furnish 
teachers for such classes whenever 
it is found necessary, but the Y. M. 
C. A. is pleased to discover compe- 
tent Christian material (quite fre- 
quently experienced material) in the 
rank and file of almost every com- 
pany for the leadership necessary. 
Always at least there are men glad- 
ly willing to be class officers. And 
there never fail to be men eager for 
the privilege of being included in the 
fellowship of such groups. Invari- 
ably a text book is chosen for their 
study which exalts Jesus Christ in 
his compassion and his power. 
Professor Fosdick’s wonderful 
“Manhood of the Master” is the 
prime favorite in general use. Each 
such class has a weekly meeting in 
the company’s own barracks, and 
the teachers, in all cases where sol- 
diers are doing this duty, meet 
weekly at the Y. M. C. A. hut in an 
instruction class taught by the re- 
ligious work secretary of their sec- 
tio’ of the camp. 


LETTERS HOME 


The happiest pictures of all this 
camp life are pictures which the eye 
of God above alone can see—such as 
a secretary sitting late at night, af- 
ter taps have sounded, under the 
light of his desk lamp, writing in his 
own hand the letter too hallowed to 
be dictated to a stenographer in the 
ordinary course of office work, tell- 
ing some anxious mother at home 
how her boy at camp has that day 
decided for Christ and the Christian 
life. This is the sort of thing which 
the Saviour said makes joy in the 
presence of God, and there is a gra- 
cious increase of such joy in heaven 
today because the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is at work in 
the camps of the American army. 





TRONG, with the strength of earth beneath their tread, 
Slow as the marching stars they gaze upon— 
Squadrons of living men and living dead— 
The legions of Democracy press on. 
As one they come. “And who in yonder van 
Illumes all the path that men may see?” 






























HY do people go to conven- 
W eions and why do so many 

go’? The increasing cost of 
living did not keep the multitude 
from keeping holiday at Kansas 
City. Doubtless the motive is some- 
what composite. We like to travel. 
We love to meet old friends. We 
desire to have our church and cause 
supported by a great throng. We 
greatly enjoy hearing the encourag- 
ing reports and the convincing 
speakers. 

Perhaps there is a deeper reason. 

In coming home from the conven- 
tion I sat with a pastor from Iowa. 
He told me that the convention 
had led him to decide to give his life 
to work in China. 

I received the last day of the con- 
vention a letter from another Iowa 
pastor saying he had decided to of- 
ter himself for service in the war. 

The deeper reason seems to be 
this: 

People go to Christian Conventions 
to find themselves, and to find God. 
[he two lowa men are dreubtless 
typical of hundreds. Convictions 
are strengthened. Vision is clarified 
and enlarged. The will is brought 
to a decision. A convention is a con- 
gregation multiplied. God has al- 
ways spoken through Christian as- 
semblies. Light is bound to result 
when many individual souls join in 
worship and plan making. 


THE VOICE OF GOD 


In a very real sense our brother- 
hood spoke at Kansas City. It mat- 
ters not whether the individuals 
were delegates or non-delegates; 
when they came together in a col- 
lective sense they spoke for God. 
There were present at the com- 
munion service fifteen thousand in- 
dividual Disciples and God. And 
God did not lose his opportunity. 

He spoke burdens to many people. 
The two Iowa pastors returned with 
new burdens. The fifteen persons 
attending from my church came 
with new burdens. Why do we at- 
tend conventions? To add to the 
burdens of life. To take on more 
of the world’s suffering. Yes, it is 
so; for there is no fulness of life 
without the burdens of love. There 
is no greatness in living without the 
vision which puts us under obliga- 
tion. Most of us might represent 
our vision by a very small circle of 
interest. We may even have two or 
three small circles to claim our in- 
terest. Some of us hear the cry of 
the orphan; some are taken with the 
decrepit and aged ; some give special 


God in the Convention 


By George A. Campbell 


attention to the poor and neglected 
preacher; some are attracted to the 
cause of the great cities; some to 
the pioneer regions of the homeland ; 
others respond to the appeal of the 
unexplored, and their hearts and 
money go out to foreign lands; but 
a great Christian convention draws 
a circle around all these sectional 
circles and makes Christ the Lord of 
all and the passion of all. 


WIDENED VISION 


The fully Christian circle leaves 
out no man and no cause. Think of 
the difference between the man who 
does not have a vision beyond his 
store or farm and the man who has 
such a world vision as a great con- 
vention gives him. A man cannot 
remain narrow through a meeting 
like that at Kansas City, if he at all 
gives its spirit a chance. It is pos- 
sible for a local church to prescribe 
one’s vision. 

Many of the best speeches and 
prayers, much of the best thought 
and counsel of the brotherhood are 
given from the platform of the con- 
ventions. But you do not get the 
entire message of the convention by 
adding these. There is a plus, and 
the secret of our annual assemblies 
is in the plus. “They were all to- 
gether in one place,” and then—the 
plus. I believe it was so in Kansas 
City, and will be so at our future 
gatherings. 

I would not say that our conven- 
tions cannot make mistakes; but it 
is my conviction that more than 
through any other channel our 
brotherhood speaks its best and most 
authoritative word through them, 
and that their voice is usually the 
voice of God. 

If I am right in holding this 
theory of the conventions there is 
great significance attaching to the 
impressions made and to all busi- 
ness transacted. 


BUSINESS IN THE CONVENTION 


Business as well as prayer is encom- 
passed in the plus. The new constitu- 
tion of the convention harmonizes dif- 
ferent conceptions which have strug- 
gled for supremacy for several years. 
It is a compromise. Life itself is a 
compromise. I do not think the consti- 
tution is an unholy compromise, but 
a holy one. The tests before us are 
too great to justify our stopping to 
debate the exact basis of the mem- 
bership of our convention. We 
must in these days give ourselves to 


great things. The “Committee on 
Recommendations” will be new in 
our conventions. Its constitution is 
based on representations from the 
various states. I think it will work 
well. 

The societies took steps looking 
towards a complete union. The Con- 
vention voted to approve of this im- 
portant step. 

A commission was appointed to 
make a survey of all our churches. 
One-half of them do not contribute 
regularly to our missionary tasks. 
It is hoped that this survey will dis- 
close the cause of this weakness and 
suggest a remedy. 

A delegation consisting of Dr. Z. 
T. Sweeney and Dr. Carey E. Mor- 
gan was appointed to bear fraternal 
greetings to our brethren of the 
churches of Christ, which do not co- 
operate with us in our conventions. 

A commission to study the down- 
town church problem was ap- 
pointed by the Convention. 

A Stewardship secretary was 
recommended. 

The Pension plan for ministers, 
recommended by W. R. Warren, 
was favorably acted upon. 

The Government was petitioned 
to safeguard the soldier’s camps. 
The American Society was heartily 
sustained in its plans for the war 
situation. Ringing temperance reso- 
lutions were adopted. The Presi- 
dent was upheld by a strong resolu- 
tion. 

All the societies planned forward 
steps. 

The Men and Millions Movement 
gave to the convention three slo- 
gans: 

1. One hundred gifts of $10,000 
each before June Ist. 

2. At least one set-apart worker 
from every church. 

3. One million dollars as an addi- 
tional offering this year. 

Does God still guide His church? 
If so, why should we not regard all 
this business as transacted under 
His direction? 


MANY GREAT SPEECHES 


There were many speeches of a 
superior character. I refrain from 
mentioning any names for fear I 
should do an injustice by omitting 
some very worthy ones. I did not 
hear all. Speeches were not talked 
about as much as at former conven- 
tions. Never before did we meet 
when American soldiers were in 
Europe to do battle. We could not 
get away from the awful background 
of the war. I presume it would not 
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be an exaggeration to say that hun- 
dreds of our preachers’ sons are in 
service. 

At such a time we are impatient 
with mere speeches. Never was 
there so much of directness and pas- 
sion in the addresses. Never before 
was there so little of the partisan 
and sectarian in the program. The 
atmosphere was that of big things. 
Men used their words with ¢éaution. 
They read profound meaning into 
the old trite terms. No thoughtful 
man today can glibly speak the word, 
“sacrifice.” It has come to have a 
meaning that shakes the soul. We 
do not argue over the Atonement 
now. We seek to live it, and by liv- 
ing it come in a measure to sense its 
profound depths. 


PRAYER AND FAITH 


I found myself more anxious to 
attend the morning prayer meetings 
than in other years. I felt the need 
of leaning hard upon God. The 
world guided by the wise of earth 
had lost its way. I must seek the 
divine light. What a wonderful half 
hour! What wonderful prayers of 
humility, confession and interces- 
sion! I was going to suggest that 
they be better advertised. No, no. 
To advertise them would be to dese- 
crate them. A. McLean was the door- 
keeper. Like the psalmist of old he 
prefers that task to others of greater 
distinction. 

The convention was not cast down 
because of the war; but it was 
greatly softened and sobered by it. 
It is too early to tell just what effect 
the war will have upon the Church 
and upon religion. Undoubtedly it 
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is influencing the leaders to much 
eater devotion and consecration. 

r. Speer said in his heartening ad- 
dress that he believed for every one 
who had lost his faith as a result of 
the war one hundred thousand had 
found faith in God. I hope he is 
right. 

There are certainly some great re- 
ligious words coming out of the 
heart of the war. If I sensed the 
convention at Kansas City aright we 
are praying more easily but more 
profoundly than ever before; we are 
giving more liberally and _ sacrific- 
ially; we are more earnest over the 
universal matters; we are looking 
up with greater childlikeness; we 
are accepting the law of the cross 
more naturally and happily; we are 
more and more humbly walking by 
trust ; we feel that death is a fainter 
shadow than we had supposed; we 
have an increasing longing to join 
all Christ’s followers in order that 
we may unitedly win this world to 
him; and we feel as never before a 
great passion welling up constantly 
within us to be possessed by God. 


THE COMMUNION HOUR 


What shall I say about the Com- 
munion Service? It was more like 
the first Supper, attended by the 
Lord in person, than any we as a 
people have ever celebrated at our 
national gatherings. The first sup- 
per was a troubled one. There was 
great disturbance in the hearts of the 
Disciples and in the Master’s own 
heart. And there was disturbance, 
rebellion, war, murder, without. The 
emblems were those of death. The 
Cup was not far from the Cross; 


nor was it far from martyrdom. It 
did not mean sentimental placidity. 
It meant an oath of commitment. 
It was a sacrament. 

During the Communion so im- 
pressively conducted by the Kansas 
City brethren I found my mind alter- 
ating between the Christ of Pain and 
the World of Pain. I thought the 
two must be connected. Our con- 
vention was a connecting soul. We 
were there to meet the Christ, to 
receive strength and light and life 
from him, in order that we shall be 
able to endure and minister to the 
pain of the world. 

As the thousands sang hymn after 
hymn the question arose in my mind, 
Are we a mystical people? Do we 
love the quiet in worship? Is this 
wonderful throng listening for the 
still small voice? I closed my eyes, 
tried to forget the crowd, the organ- 
ization, all save our Lord, who is 
never absent. I have no doubt most 
of those present did the same. Yes, 
we are mystical. To be otherwise 
would be to miss the deeper notes in 
Paul and in Christ, as well as in all 
that is fine and sweet in human life. 

And then the challenge. 

Out into the night of conflict went 
the disciples from the first supper. 

Out to the world of pain came the 
challenge after the mystical quiet at 
Kansas City. How alike were the 
two Suppers! 

O, Christ! We do not know to 
what crosses many of us may be 
moving. But we accept the chal- 
lenge of the time—Thy challenge. 
Thou Captain of our Salvation, lead 
Thou us on! 

Hannibal, Mo. 


Making a Soldier 


By Chaplain Walter B. Zimmerman 


reported to the regimental 

commandant and his adjutant, 
then, accompanied by an orderly, I 
was sent to the post commander. 
While in the latter’s office I met a 
Colonel who suggested that had | 
been assigned to his command he 
would have turned his guard house 
prisoners to me for discipline. This 
was a new duty for me. Although 
the information coming to me as to 
the office of chaplain specified that I 
should be prepared to defend pris- 
oners in court-martial, I had thought 
of my tasks as spiritual and social 
only. However, I am glad for that 
suggestion from the Colonel, for 
through it my attention was called 
to the case of John Brynski. This 
was not his real name but the pho- 


A newly designated chaplain I 


netic spelling of that which my ear 
caught as the name was pronounced. 
The last syllable is correct, I am 
sure. 

John was a naturalized American. 
What does this mean? In John’s 
case it meant that he was a Russian 
Jew, born in Poland, brought to 
America by a Montana ranchman of 
his own nationality, a sheep herder 
who had never become American- 
ized, although naturalized. Natur- 
alization did not mean a knowledge 
of the language of his adopted land, 
for his associates spoke his native 
tongue; customs and manners, and, 
likewise, the American garb were un- 
known to him. But in this he was 
Americanized,—the spirit of patri- 
otism had tugged at his heart and 
he had replaced the cap, the heavy 


boots and the coarse clothing of the 
Polish peasant with the service hat, 
the comfortable Munsons, and the 
khaki of democracy’s defenders. 
For six months John had been in 
the service. Half of that time he 
had spent in the guard-house. As a 
prisoner he shoveled snow from the 
walks before my quarters, threw coal 
into the basement, and at half the 
pay of a private. But he was work- 
ing for his country and no hardship 
could bring him to a grumble. Per- 
haps he reasoned that half the pay 
of the American soldier was more 
than that of a Russian peasant, that 
the prisoner’s work was hard but 
easier than that of the oppressed 
fellow-countryman overseas,—then 
the warmth and the bed of the 
guardhouse, and even the fare, sur- 
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passed that of his foreign home, or 
of the ranch house hid away among 
the Montana hills. Perhaps, I say, 
he reasoned in this vein, but I think 
he did not. He desired to serve, and 
that passion of country-love drove 
the task without the inter- 
vention of reason, and thereby was 
the task made easy. 


him to 


He had thirty days yet to serve 
when I became intimate with his 
ase. Why was he there? Why not 


at drill? Why not at horse exercise? 
Vhy not out with his squad at tent- 
raising in practice for camp-pitching 
at the southern port to which we 
nticipated early departure? As a 
chaplain it was my business to find 
our 
\ sergeant and a corporal were 
lled in. From them I learned that 
lohn had been slow, he had refused 
to obey, he had made mistakes again 


ind again, he would not learn the 
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manual of arms, and he held back 
the progress of his squad. 

“Were you patient or harsh with 
him?” 

Both acknowledged that they had 
not been patient. It was hard to 
take a new recruit into a bunch of 
veterans and be less than sharp, es- 
pecially an ignorant Jew. And he 
had positively disobeyed orders time 
and again. 


JOHN’S TRANSFORMATION 


John was called. Broken English 
was scarcely an acquirement. Only 
by a word caught here and there 
could his meaning be grasped. He 
wanted to drill, to ride, to pitch the 
tent like the other soldiers; he 
wanted to fight the race which had 
subjected his people. He was slow. 
Such was the heritage of a race long 
schooled by oppression. But he did 
not disobey; he tried, he failed, be- 
cause he could not understand. In 
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short, he could not “savy” orders. 

The story must be shortened. A 
kind-hearted Colonel released John. 
That ever present Y. M. C. A. “hut” 
furnished a class where the rudi- 
ments of the language could be 
learned and a fellow soldier, inter- 
ested by the story I have related, 
taught him slowly by the parrot 
method the commands and their 
meanings. The man found himself 
quickly. Once slow, he became 
quick to learn. I am interested in 
him, but not half so much as he is 
interested in his work. He is tak- 
ing his place in the squad and he 
will fill a soldier’s place at the front. 

The other night the Colonel an- 
nounced publicly, not giving the 
name of course, that John Brynski 
had bought $200 worth of bonds in 
the second liberty loan. 

This is but one page from the 
records of inspiration which enliven 
the work of an army chaplain. 


The Pulpit and the War 


W. R. Nicoll in the British Weekly 


BUSINESS journal in New 
A York the Manufacturers’ 
Record, says that a note put 

nto the hands of a pastor of the 
iw church as he was about to 

thi \ { the words, 

Don't pre bout the r.” The 
turally puzzled, and 
( 1 n the subject, 

ed ettect in com 

ss | sources 

HALI E PREACH A r THE WAR? 
It says \ man or woman wh 
take that view in this hour of 
tragedy, beyond all other 
ragedies in human history, has so 
ttle ception of the period 
through which we are passing that 
é ght well believe that, had he 
t on Cal y when the Son of 
od gave His lite for the world, he 
vould soon have said to the preach- 
rs of that day, ‘Do not talk about 
lvarv or the Cross We have 

rd enough about it. It is horri- 

le. Let us put it out of our mind.’ 
The man who could say ‘Don’t 
reach about the war’ has _ not 
ped the significance of the war 
not realized that the tragedy 
fearful that we have no right 


shut it out of our thoughts. We 

e no right to seek to forget, no 
right to ask that it be not preached 
the pulpit Todav the pulpit 
hould ring forth with God's call to 
he manhood and the sacrifice of the 
oes on to condemn those 


ministers who for more than two 
years maintained neutrality and re- 
fuse.” to raise their voices when the 
most fearful moral tragedy which 
man has ever known was being en- 
acted before their very eyes. 

We have reason in England to be 
thankful that the ethical element did 
not vanish from our councils in the 
hour of trial. We had been thinking 
of wealth and comfort and ease and 
getting on. gut the call was an- 
swered. When the crisis came, as 
all judgment hours of life come, in 
a moment, as the lightnings flash 
from one end of heaven to the other, 
we did not refuse the rocky and 
blood-stained way. 


THE MINISTERS GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


But in those three years the old 
life has gone from us forever. Like 
an old sunset or an old song, it can- 
not be recalled from the dead. It 
cannot be continued. We may have 
a better life here and beyond, but 


we cannot have the same life. At a 
great cost we have won what we 
have won, and sometimes. the 


weight of depression, as we think 
of what we can see no longer, makes 
the heart go down to the lowest 
depths where heart can go. 

In these circumstances the true 
preacher will find his opportunity. 
Our ministers are not like poor 
Hebrews, set to make bricks without 
straw. The war has prepared for 


them an audience if only they can 
The old great truths 


understand it. 





that in many cases had sunk into 
the background have been called 
forward, and now the questions they 
settled are the questions most dis- 
cussed and most urgent in the minds 
of the people. 


A NEW MESSAGE OF THE CROSS 


Ministers are able to preach in a 
new way the mystery of the Cross. 
Vicarious life, vicarious suffering 
have been enacted every hour. But 
the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, while vicarious, is infinitely 
more efficacious than any human 
sacrifice. Our Lord was indeed the 
Martyr of martyrs and the Saint of 
saints. But he was more. He was 
the Redeemer of the world. He was 
God. The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and the flesh died. 
On the Cross Jesus revealed the 
heart of God. We know now the 
infinite consolation of the truth that 
in all our afflictions God is afflicted. 
The conviction of the love of God 
is received from Christ dying for us, 
instead of us, our Substitute, our 
Oblation, our Sacrifice. On the 
Cross we are redeemed and forgiven, 
and we learn to love God for his 
righteousness as much as for his 
love. 

These agonized years have taught 
us that Christ possesses, as he has 
always possessed, the power of 
awakening love, that he can still 
hold up his Cross before men and 
enthrall their souls with rapture. 

There is also the mystery of 
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Providence, and we cannot hope to 
acquiesce in any explanation of that 
mystery which excludes the mani- 
festation of God in Christ, living and 
dying, rising and reigning. We 
look back upon what we have come 
through with amazement. The 
ground has trembled beneath our 
feet. But we have not been left 
in utter darkness. Gleams of beauty, 
gleams of truth, shining pools flash- 
ing in the cloudy sea of life—these 
have been with us. We can look 
forward to the goal, and we can 
trace sometimes, nay, often, the 
guiding hand of God. We have 
learned, it may be hoped, not to chal- 
lenge his acts as if we saw clear the 
whole and were capable of judging. 





PROVIDENCE 


He still says to us, “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” So we take 
courage for the future. We remem- 
ber Robertson Smith saying with 
much intensity that all we know of 
the future is that it is full of love. 
Full of love it will be to us, what- 
ever pains, sorrows and agonies may 
come, if we can maintain our faith. 
We are to trust in the loving Father 
in whom is no darkness at all. He 
will not give us the right to under- 
stand the meaning of all his inten- 
tion, but he will help us, if we seek 
him, to will the Will of God. 
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There is the mystery of Prayer. 
How many true believers have 
found it very hard to pray! There 
have come to them times when the 
heart lay dead in the bosom. Till 
the stone was broken and yielded a 
torrent of grief there could be no 
prayer. Yet even then faith and 
prayer were difficult. It was a time 
of all times when prayer was the 
one reasonable thing, and yet the 
poor heart could not pray. But he 
who remembers his own strong cry- 
ing and tears knows what is hap- 
pening, and accepts a sigh as readily 
as a litany. 

Prayer has done very wonderful 
things in this war—more wonderful 
things than any of us will ever 
know. Prayer is a power which we 
can never limit or define. The great 
masters of prayer have always 
shrunk from revealing the last 
secrets of their experience in prayer 
and supplication. 


IMMORTALITY BEING MADE REAL 


How profitably might preachers 
devote many sermons to the mystery 
of prayer! They can often do very 
little themselves with those wound- 
ed in heart or limb except pray with 
them. How good it is to pray till 
prayer becomes easy. Then there is 
no craving for a voice from the other 
bank. Then the soul may hear the 
Lord saying, “It is well. Take my 
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word for it. Let not your heart be 
troubled.” 

Once more. There is the faith in 
Immortality. We have not lost our 
dead. God has not lost them. 
Christ has not lost them. For of 
all that the Father has given him 
He has lost none. They are in what 
George MacDonald calls “the land 
of lovely saving.” But here, too, 
faith often seems to grow weary 
and falls asleep. In the dead black 
dumb hours of the night horrible 
creeping shadows invade the heart. 
The soul is chilled and frozen. Only 
by prayer and by the contemplation 
of the effectual Sacrifice do we come 
into the mighty triumphant life and 
love of God. For at the best ours 
must be a sober joy, looking for true 
gladness to the New Country. It is 
well if the soul is quiet and peaceful. 
It is well if we can say, “The Father 
knows and cares.” 

As has been said, one of the love- 
liest sights in the world is that of 
a child who is patiently waiting. If 
we accept our bereavements in the 
full faith of immortality we may 
not miss the solemn peace of even, 
and we may be sure of the unutter- 
able freshness of the morning which 
is beyond Death and Time. Through 
love and loss, through joy and sor- 
row, through hopes and thwartings, 
the soul presses on to pass through 
the Gate into the City. 











mellowed by “memories that bless and burn.” 
praise and prayer will be held and thanksgiving offered unto Almighty God for his mercies 
Fitting it is that in our churches, in addition to the 
prayers for state and nation, there be offered petitions for the welfare of the mighty movement set for 
Christian unity. While profoundly thankful to the Heavenly Father for the manifold blessings that 
have attended us thus far as a body of Christians, it becomes us to offer fervent prayers unto God: 


which, like the sands of the sea, are innumerable. 


A Thanksgiving Message to the Churches 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


President International Convention of Disciples of Christ 


W une the approach of the annual Thanksgiving season the hearts of the American people are 


For a deeper consecration of self and a laying on the altar of all that we have and hope to be, 
which is our reasonable service to Christ who is our All in All; 

For a fresh study and a spiritual searching of the Holy Scriptures that there may result a new 
valuation of the place and potency of the Bible in daily life; 

For a closer fellowship one with another, mutually according variety of opinion and diversity of 
method, while recognizing an essential oneness in Jesus Christ; 

For a passionate yearning for the oneness of all Believers and a practical expression of the spirit 
of unity toward our religious neighbors, withal speaking the truth in love; 

For a consistent application of the New Testament teaching of stewardship and a growth of lib- 
erality toward God, of good measure pressed down, shaken together, and running over; 

For a pure patriotism that shall balk at no sacrifice however great that may be necessary in order 
to defend and further the principles of liberty and democracy the world around; 

For a fellowship with fhe sorrowing millions in this time of unprecedented loss and anguish, so 
intimate as to enable us to enter into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings; 

For a taking seriously of Jesus’ command to go teach all nations, and the culture of a missionary 
passion like unto those in the long and noble line, from St. Paul to Ray and Lillian Eldred. 


In such a spirit may our congregations pray to Almighty God, and with contrite heart and holy 
purposes bring forth fruits worthy of repentance that He may use us both as individuals and 
as churches for the advancement and triumph of His kingdom upon earth. 


In tens of thousands of churches services of 
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Protest Sunday 
Amusement for. Soldiers 


he southern Presbyterians have 
protested against the introduction of 
Sunday amusements in the training 
camps. \ committee from the 
Orange presbytery of that denomi- 
nation has written Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, chairman of the committee on 
training camp activities: “I appre- 
ciate as much as anyone the rea- 
sons, physical and religious, which 
lie at the basis of the principle of 
Sabbath observance,” writes Mr. 
Fosdick to Dr. E. R. Leyburn, chair- 
man, “and we have no wish to de- 
stroy the barriers which usage and 
custom have sanctioned. At the 
same time, in face of the great 
emergency, where we are striving 
by every means at our command to 
guard large bodies of troops against 
unhealthy influences and = cruder 
forms of temptation too often asso- 
ciated with their leisure hours, I feel 
that we shall be compelled to resort 
to many expedients which, under 
wdinary circumstances, might never 
be thought of.” 


Will Work 
With Y. M. C. A. 


The Y. M. ¢ \. has been able to 
summon to its assistance during 
these war times some of the strong- 
est Christian workers of the land. 
Among those going into Association 
work is President ]. Ross Stevenson 
of Princeton Seminary, who 1s now 
giving a large part of his time to the 
chairmanship of the committee on 
speakers for the Association 


Methodists Choose 
Fraternal Delegates 


The bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal church met in Chicago re- 
cently and chose as fraternal dele- 
gates the following: To the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Rev. 
William V. Kelley; to the Methodist 
Church of Canada, Bishop Joseph F. 
Berry; to the Wesleyan Conference 
of England, Bishop William F. An- 
derson and John R. Mott. 


Methodist Pastor With 
Twenty-Year Record 

Methodist ministers have always 
been regarded as poor “stayers,” but 
a Chicago pastor has established a 
record for his denomination. The 
Rev. A. S. Haskins, of Irving Park 
Methodist church, Chicago, has been 
with his church for twenty years. 
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On the anniversary occasion, promi- 
nent church officials were present 
and his congregation presented him 
with a loving cup full of gold coins. 
It is theoretically possible for any 
Methodist pastor to stay this long, 
but it is said that no other Methodist 
city pastor in the country has 
rounded out twenty years of con- 
tinuous service. 


Moderator Comes 
to Chicago 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the well- 
known Evangelist, was elected mod- 
erator of the last General Assembly 
of’ the Presbyterian church. He 
came to Chicago recently to con- 
duct a patriotic meeting in the 
Fourth Presbyterian church and 
while here met with the members of 
the Chicago Presbytery. 


Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton Visits America 


Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, called 
several months ago from a small 
town in Iowa to be pastor of the 
leading free church of England, the 
City Temple, was in America re- 
cently. While here, he spoke in 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, on the war. He 
spoke of acts “committed by the 
German army under orders as shown 
by the records which would in the 
\merican army be considered crimes 
punishable by death.” Mr. Newton 
has had remarkable success in Lon- 
don and the great church in which 
he preaches is crowded three times 
a week. 


Indianapolis in a Big 
Evangelistic Campaign 

The Protestant churches of Indian- 
apolis are strongly federated and are 
at the present time in the midst of a 
vigorous evangelistic campaign. 
Each local church began, on Nov. 4, 
services of its own, to continue for 
two weeks. The hub of the move- 
ment will be a big noon meeting, 
which will be addressed by Dr. G. 
H. Shelton of Second Presbyterian 
church of Pittsburgh. 


Presbytery Protests 
Reports on Camps 


Reports have been circulated that 
the moral conditions in the training 
camps of the country were very bad. 
The Chicago Presbytery appointed a 
committee to investigate these re- 
ports and pronounces them erro- 
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A soldier of the civil war 
went with the investigating party 
and declared conditions much better 
than in the old days. 


neous. 


Son of Noted 
Minister Dead 


Rev Thomas Spurgeon, son of the 
noted English preacher, died re- 
cently. He was a Baptist pastor in 
New Zealand for a long time and 
after a successful career he returned 
to England to fill his father’s pulpit 
in the great Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. 


Dr. Jowett Not in 
Normal Health 


Dr. J. H. Jowett, recently returned 
to his work in New York, is reported 
as not in his usual health. He fills 
the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue 
church at morning services only, his 
assistant, Dr. James Palmer, taking 
his place in the afternoon. 


National 
Council Meets 


The National Council of Congre- 
gational churches met in October in 
Columbus. They elected as the head 
of their denomination for the coming 
two years Dr. William Horace Day. 
In years past Dr. Day was co-pastor 
with his father in the First Congre- 
gational church of Los Angeles. 


G. Sherwood Eddy 
Back from the Front 


Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy has been 
in Europe in Y. M. C. A. service, but 
is now back in America. He writes 
that the Russian, Italian and French 
armies are now open to Y. M. C. A. 
work, and reports very bad moral 
conditions in France. He speaks in- 
terestingly of his change of plans: 
“T left France intending to cross 
Russia on my way to China, but the 
submarines had cut off most of the 
vessels in the North sea, and the 
German advance on Petrograd 
threatened to cut us off by rail. On 
arrival in New York I attended the 
war work council where the great 
budget of thirty-five millions was 
adopted to provide for the war work 
among the American troops at home 
and abroad, for the armies of Russia, 
France and Italy, and the prisoners 
of war. The committee cabled to 
China and they have postponed our 
meetings to enable me to help in the 
war work here for the next two 
months.” 
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Drink and 
Patriotism 

HE English government has 

raised the maximum amount 

the brewers are allowed to brew. 
This is done at a time when we are 
most devoutly called upon to save 
and eat corn and fish, etc., that Eng- 
land may have bread. Wheat and 
meat are not used to make beer, but 
food values are used and if we are to 
task ourselves to change our food- 
eating habits in order to meet their 
need, why should they not also com- 
mute food values that go into beer 
into something equal to the food 
needed? It is all good for “fodder” 
for beast or man and man requires 
the beast for his tabie. Then sugar 
is one of the great needs and the 
English government has raised also 
the allowance of sugar for the 
brewer; at the same time they limit 
the citizen to one-quarter pound per 
week and recently grocers have seen 
their shipments turned from their 
wagons at the dock into the brewer’s 
big wagon in order that the govern- 
ment might fulfill its obligation to 
the latter. 

When charged to explain, the 
government said it was compelled 
to do this because workingmen were 
grumbling over the small ration of 
beer, and things could not be 
speeded up with complaining work- 
ers. Now the great ship-building 
suburb of Glasgow is at Clydebank 
and the Clydebank workingmen re- 
sented the indictment; so they took 
a referendum vote of their workers 
and they voted four to one for total 
prohibition for the period of the war. 
Their verbal answer to the cabinet 
was that it was not the workingmen 
they feared but the political influence 
of the brewers. Lord Northcliffe 
wrote to one of his papers recently 
of the way the United States had 
cleaned the saloons away from its 
training camps, and the best of it, 
he said, was that Uncle Sam did not 
consult or parley with the brewers, 
but simply said drinking was incon- 
sistent with training and soldiering 
and so ordered it out. Many Eng- 
lish and French publicists are frank- 
ly raising the question of their re- 
sponsibility in this matter and as 
frankly telling their copatriots that 
they have no right to weaken the 
gallant allied fighting force of a tem- 
perate army. 





Social Interpretations 


Giving Until It 
Quits Hurting 

One hears an occasional grumbler 
in these days of giving. One said a 
few days ago—rather whiningly— 
when solicited for the Y. M. C. A. 
war fund, that of course he would 
give because he had to do so or be 
called a slacker, that one could not 
handle his own affairs any more, 
etc. Of course, we recognize that 
he was a slacker and that he was 
adding moral cowardice to it by be- 
ing afraid to be called what he was. 
The boys in training subscribed to 
Liberty Bonds out of all proportion 
to their share if comparison were to 
be made on a basis of ability to do 
so. The college groups of the coun- 
try did the same and are giving also 
out of all proportion to other citizens 
to both Red Cross and the Y. M. C. 
A. The average for the nation in 
the Y. M. C. A. drive is thirty-five 
cents, while the colleges are giving 
above five dollars per caput. 

Australia affords us excellent ex- 
ample of giving until it hurts and 
then giving until it quits hurting; 
it has quit hurting down there. 
First they have given 360,000 men 
for the trenches; when we have 
given the same proportion we will 
have an army of 7,000,000. They 
have paid almost a cool billion for 
their support ; when we have done as 
much we will have spent $20,000,000 
on our own war machine exclusive 
of loans to our allies. Then they 
have given $7.00 per caput for war 
funds; when we have done that the 
Y. M. C. A.’s $35,000,000 will be a 
mere bagatelle out of our $700,000,- 
000 gift. 

All of this we will do if the war 
lasts long enough for us to get into 
it heart and hand, but it takes time 
to stir a great mass of people and 
to change their settled habits in eco- 
nomic affairs. When our casualty 
lists begin to come in our purse- 
strings will begin to open. The 
need is upon us right now. There 
are 400,000 orphans in western Asia 
alone and more than 2,000,000 desti- 
tute. It will require $30,000,000 
merely to keep them alive through 
the winter; we have sent only $4,- 
000,000 up to date and the appeal is 
already two years old. There are 
the prison camps in Germany and 
the destitute of Poland, Serbia, 
Belgium and Roumania and to it all 
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hundreds of millions needed for re- 
habilitation in all the war ruined 
lands. America has the money; she 
will pay a smaller toll in men than 
any of the other lands; she should 
compensate with cash to bind up 
their wounds. 


How German 
Autocracy Works 


One will frequently hear a German 
say that the Reichstag is as repre- 
sentative as any parliament in the 
world and then point you to the fact 
they must pass the war budgets and 
ask what more we want. Such a 
simple answer is “camouflage.” 

There are twenty-six states in the 
German federation. The royal head 
is a hereditary ruler and the imperial 
parliament is not like England’s, 
paramount in authority; he can dis- 
solve it and order elections until he 
gets a Reichstag that will do his 
will; i.e., he can if his act does not 
cause rebellion. There is a Federal 
Council or House of Lords of fifty- 
six men, all appointed by the kings 
of the various states and in no way 
amenable to the people. Unlike 
England’s House of Lords, which 
has for long had nothing more than 
a veto power and which now is de- 
nied even that, it cannot only veto 
but it alone can initiate important 
legislation. Thus the privilege every 
democratic government, even if a 
constitutional monarchy, lodges in 
its representative House is lodged in 
the aristocratic House in Germany. 
sut this is not all nor even the worst 
of it; the Kaiser appoints the Prus- 
sian members of this aristocratic and 
non-representative House of Lords, 
and they number seventeen and it 
requires only fourteen votes to de- 
feat any proposition brought before 
it for consideration ; thus the Kaiser 
can hold absolute sway in its coun- 
cils with his own Prussian repre- 
sentatives. 

It is a long way to German de- 
mocracy constitutionally, but there 
have been almost as many German 
Chancellors since the war began as 
in all the previous 43 years of the 
Federation’s history and the changes 
have been due to the Reichstag’s pro- 
tests; here is a straw in the wind 
and such a time is the time for revo- 
lutionary changes in government. 
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Dare We Be Thankful? 


The Lesson in Today's Life* 
By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


ARE we be thankful for bless- 
[) ings coming to us as a result of 

the cruel war now being waged 
in the interest of humanity? As we 
approach Thanksgiving Day, when 
souls are accustomed to pour forth 
songs of thanksgiving, do we find any- 
thing in the present world crisis for 
vhich we should feel grateful? Con- 
ditions of life, however so dark and 
perplexing they may become, should 
never be looked upon as absolutely 
barren. It is not necessary that we 
feel grateful to God for the awful war 
into which we have been unwillingly 
drawn; but how necessary it is for us 
to see what the war is teaching! Such 
lessons so bitterly learned should be- 
come the rightful grounds for na- 
tional as well as individual thanks- 
giving 

* - * 

Dare we be thankful for that soul- 
tirring patriotism which compels our 
young men to take up arms in defense 
of those lofty and sacred principles 
for which our flag proudly waves? 
hey are leaving home and friends to 
go upon a far-off battlefield where 
courage is to be tried and loyalty put 
to the final test. Is not the war teach- 
ing us a new patriotism for which we 
ought to be thankful? No longer shall 
our love be confined to the peoples 
over which the Stars and Stripes 
serenely float ; but humanity the world 
over will become the object of our 
National patriotism is devel- 
oping into an international patriotism 
Loyalty to our flag is coming to mean 
loyalty to mankind of whatever na- 
tionality or clime. By means of the 
war, Christian patriotism is growing 
in intensity and meaning. Loyalty to 
the Kingdom of God on earth is given 
preference to the provincial or racial 
loyalty to earthly governments. Thank 
God that he is teaching us the patriot- 
ism of righteousness and of friend- 
ship which are not circumscribed by 
racial, spacial or temporal bounds! 

Dare we be thankful for the power of 
hate as it has been engendered in the 
hearts of men these past few years? 
It has been no easy matter to keep the 
great force of hate directed solely 
against the evil to be condemned while 
we maintain a compassionate spirit 


service 


*This article is based on the In nterna- 
tional Uniform lesson for November 25, 
\ Psalm of Thanksgiving.” 
Psalm 103 


Scripture, 





toward those guilty of the sin. All 
wars engender hate which lingers long 
in the national memory, often break- 
ing out again in bloody revenge. This 
war is teaching us how to hate the 
cruel military autocracy of the Ger- 
mans while our hearts bleed for the 
masses. The force of hate is tearing 
down the false philosophy of the 
Nietzschean super-man and establish- 
ing the principle of Christian democ- 
racy; yet love lingers in the back- 
ground, ready to break forth at any 
moment when hate shall have utterly 
abolished German imperialism. Thank 
God that he is teaching us how to 
hate world sin and still love the sin- 
ner! 
* * * 

Dare we be thankful for sacrifices 
now being made in behalf of the war? 
News comes to us of three American 
soldiers, the first who have fallen in 
the trenches. Thousands of others are 
there willing and ready to make the 
sacrifice. These boys are sacrificing 
for lofty principles. They are fighting 
for a world order in which women and 
children may live unmolested and re- 
spected ; in which liberty and equality 
will be granted to all alike; in which 
democracy will bind all nations to- 
gether in common brotherhood; and 
in which peace universal shall prevail. 
They are teaching the church a new 
meaning of sacrifice. The Christ 
spirit is being enacted in our own day. 
We are catching’that spirit and out of 
our vast storehouses we are giving 
for the relief of suffering humanity, 
great portions of whom are unknown 
to us. Thank God that he is teaching 
us a genuine sacrificial service and 
that the church is appropriating the 
lesson to herself! Out of it all will 
come a more unselfish world. 

Dare we be thankful that God is in 
the war? We can do nothing less. It 
is not necessary to make God the orig- 
inator of the war nor the one pro- 
longing the struggle. It is giving to 
God the power to make the wrath of 
men praise him. We should be thank- 
ful for a healthy faith which moves 
our hearts to believe in the ultimate 
triumph of God’s will among men. 
It is that faith which looks forward 
to the final reign of the Kingdom of 
Heaven among men. It is that faith 
in the program of Jesus which makes 
it possible for us to believe that some 
day the great world sins of selfishness 
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and greed will be completely driven 
out of human life. It is that faith in 
God which makes it easy for us to 
face the dark days of the future and 
to bear whatever sorrow may befall 
us. Thank God that he has not for- 
saken his world, but is vitally inter- 
ested in it and will finally convert the 
sound of cannon’s roar and bursting 
bomb into hymns of praise! “Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
sayeth the Lord of hosts.” 
* * * 


So much to be thankful for in the 
midst of the Titanic struggle! We 
have been blessed with crops. We 
have a mighty man of God directing 
the affairs of our nation. We have 
self-sacrificing men who are assisting 
our President in most useful ways. 
No great appeal from our government 
has been turned down. The Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the great Lib- 
erty Loan and other gigantic under- 
takings have met with wonderful suc- 
cess. Thank God, with but few ex- 
ceptions, our people are united! The 
slackers are few. Victory for God 
and humanity seems positive. Many 
are the reasons, then, that our nation 
should be thankful. “Bless Jehovah, 
O my soul; and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name.” 
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mae D. Jones Called 
os Angeles Pulpit 


First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., took 
R. H. Thrapp from Illinois several years 
ago, and now has come back to the same 
state for a pastor to succeed Mr. Thrapp, 
who has recently left this field to go to 
Seattle. Edgar DeWitt Jones, long-time 
and much appreciated leader at First 
Church, Bloomington, IIL, has received 
a call to the important western field. 
But, in consideration of the fact of his 
acceptance of the presidency of the In- 
ternational Convention of the Disciples, 
he considers it advantageous for him to 
remain with his present work, in its cen- 
tral location. The call to Dr. Jones was 
signed by S. M. Cooper, of the Los 
Angeles church, and to him Dr. Jones ad- 
dressed the following telegram: “Reply- 
ing to letter of today, could not come 
November 11 without seriously hurting 
work here. Moreover, there are grave 
doubts in my mind whether I could dis- 
charge duties of president of convention 
this year and make so radical a change. 
All things considered, I deem it best to 
decline this much appreciated invitation.” 


Disciple Chaplains in 
Regular Army 


The following list of Disciples who 
have enlisted as chaplains in the regular 
army has been gleaned from a list of 
chaplains of all denominations sent out 
from Washington: O. J. Cohee, 34th 
Infantry, El Paso, Tex.; Thos. J. Dick- 
son, Field Artillery, American Expedi- 
tionary Force; Nathaniel A. Jones, 4th 
Field ‘Artillery, Syracuse, N. Y.; Albert 
K. Mathews, Coast Artillery ih Ft. 
Stevens, Ga.; Chas. O. Purdy, 36th In- 
fantry, Fort Snelling, Minn.; Roy 
Cloyd, 84th Division, Camp Taylor, 
Ky.; Rodney L. McQuary, 86th Divi- 
ion, Camp Grant, Ill.; K. F. Nance, 
89th Division, Camp Funston, Kan.; 
John K. O’Heeron, 83rd _ Division, 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; W. B. Zimmer- 
mann, 24th Cavalry, Ft. D. A. oo 
Wyo.; Carroll Q. W right, U. S. N., Naval 
Training Station, San eee Cal.; 
Wm. E, Anderson, U. S. N., enroute to 
U. S. from Asiatic Station; Wm. W. EI- 
der, U. & Ba Ue oe Columbia, New 
York; Frank H. Lach, U.S. X.. U. & &. 
Missouri, New York; H. E, Roundtree, 
Naval Reserve, Navy Yard, Washing- 
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Dr. Hugh T. Morrison 
in War Service 


Dr. Hugh T. Morrison, of Springfield, 
Ill, is now in the New England States, 
where he is visiting the various canton- 
ments there and giving health talks to the 
soldiers, under Y. M. C. A. supervision, 
Among the camps being visited by him are 
those at Ayer, Mass.; Boston; Portsmouth, 
N. H.; and Portland, Maine. After his 
work has been completed in the Eastern 
states, Dr. Morrison will probably be sent 
to a group of camps in other states. He 
will return just before Christmas to Spring- 
field, for a brief rest. Dr. Morrison writes 
of the Christian Association service to 
the soldiers as follows: “I am greatly 
impressed with the usefulness of the Y. M. 
C. A. in this situation. Were there no one 
to do what the Association is doing, it 
would be most deplorable. There are about 
seventy secretaries in this camp, and they 
are a fine group of men having the re- 
spect of everybody.” Dr. Morrison re- 
cently visited the church where Mark 
Wayne Williams is pastor. 


Campbell Club, Yale, 
Organizes for Year 


The Campbell Club of Yale University 
met October 26th, at the home of Profes- 
sor John Clark Archer and organized for 
the year. W. V. Lytle, Bethany, '15, was 
elected president and C. B. Swift, Culver- 
Stockton, "15, secretary. Seven colleges of 
the Disciples are represented in the School 
of Religion, Bethany and Eureka having 
the largest number. The attendance is 
much less than last year. Prof. Archer, 
Hiram, ’03, has been granted a leave of 
absence and is doing Y. C. A. work 
in Mesopotamia. Many students of last 
year are in war service of various kinds. 
Members of the Campbell Club will meet 
monthly during ’17-’18 for discussion meet- 
ings. 


Community Building to be 
Ready by Spring 


Secretary G. W. Muckley will visit New 
York City this month to look over plans for 
the proposed Community church building. 
The Kansas City convention authorized the 
Church Extension Board to use this year’s 
receipts from churches up to October 1, 
1918, to erect such a building. It is ex- 
pected to have the structure ready for 
use by spring. During November Mr. 
Muckley is attending the state conventions 
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of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. John H. Booth, assistant 
secretary, is with the Men and Millions 
team in their southwestern campaign. Mr. 
Muckley states that there are several hun- 
dreds of churches that have not yet sent in 
their offerings for 1917. 


Samuel Harden Church Pays 
Respects to Kaiser 


Col. Samuel Harden Church, well- 
known disciple, who is president of the 
Carnegie institution of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and secretary of the Pennsylvania rail- 
way lines, speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Pennsylvania Society at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, last week, com- 
pared Germany to the Minotaur and 
America to Theseus, who slew the mon- 
ster. Col. Church proclaimed his faith 
in Russia and in Italy, but stated that 
whether or not Russia and Italy remained 
in the war, America must push on to the 
end. “When sentence of outlawry is 
passed upon the hideous German govern- 
ment we shall require the punishment of 
the culprits, and when you cut off the 
head of the emperor, the crown prince, 
and Von Tirpitz you will remove the last 
relic of feudalism which exists only in 
Germany,” he said. 


$10,000 Gift for 
Transylvania 


Transylvania College has just received 
a $10,000 gift from Mrs. Theodosia Lyons 
of Louisville. This gift is for the new 
Women’s House, which will be known 
hereafter as Lyons Hall. This building 
is being occupied for the first time this 
year and is one of the most attractive 
women’s homes in the colleges of the 
south. The building is filled to its utmost 
capacity this year, and the curators are 
already confronted by the necessity of its 
enlargement. Mrs. Lyons has made a 
number of gifts to education and benevo- 
lent enterprises, and after a careful con- 
sideration of the opportunities for the 
education of young women at Transyl- 
vania decided to make the above gift. 
The amount will go through the Men and 
Millions Movement, reports H. W. Car- 
penter, field secretary of Transylvania. 


Beaver, Pa., Church Boosts 
National Conventions 


Charles H. Bloom received from his 
congregation at Beaver, Pa., a purse of 
$117, and asked him to attend the Kan- 
sas City convention. After hearing the 
pastor’s report of the great meeting 
on the Sunday after his return, the con- 
gregation, following the request of the 
chairman of the Finance committee, 
voted to make a permanent addition to 
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its annual budget, to cover full expenses 
of a representative to each annual con- 
vention. The officers of the church, all 
of them business men, are re orted 
pleased with the work of the Kansas 
City convention. During Mr. Bloom's 
absence, W. S. Kidd, one of the elders, 
filled the pulpit. 


Missionaries at the 
Convention 


Among the foreign missionaries pres- 
ent at the Kansas City convention were: 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Menzies, Rath, India; 
Mrs. Springer, Mahoba, India; Dr. 
Mary McGavran, Damoh, India; Dr. Ada 
McNeil Gordon, India; Mr. and Mrs. 
Emory Ross and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Moon, of Africa; Miss Mattie Harper, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Fuller, Mrs. Bertha 
Lacock Franklin and Mr. Griggs, of 
Latin America; Mrs. Garst and daughter 
Gretchen, Mr. and Mrs. Hagin, Mr. and 
Mrs, Watson and W. D. Cunningham, of 
Japar; Miss Mary Kelley and Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Wakefield, of China 


Illinois State Board 
Meeting 


H. H. Peters reports that the regular 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Illinois Christian Missionary Society was 
held in the office of the Society in Bloom- 
ington, Tuesday, November 6. The new 
plan of superintendency is well under way 
and the reports from the churches on 
Illinois Day observance are encouraging. 
Many churches could not observe the first 
Sunday in November but are making ar- 
rangements to use some other Sunday 
during the month, writes Mr. Peters. Ed- 
gar DeWitt Jones, pastor of First church, 
Bloomington, was elected to membership on 
the Board. The State Society is in hearty 
co-operation with the Chicago Christian 
Missionary Society and made an appro- 
priation to the support of a city missionary 
for the ensuing year 


Professor Paul’s Response to France’s 
Representative to the Convention 

A most interesting feature of the recent 
convention at Kansas City was the ap- 
Captain Louga, of the 
Hueuenot Church, of France, who 
brought to the convention an eloquent 
message delivered in his native tongue 
Professor Charles T. Paul, of the College 
of Missions, was asked to respond to his 
greeting, and he did so, speaking his mes- 
sage most fluently in the Seonth tongue 
he following is a translation of Profes- 
or Paul's words “Captain Louga:— 
Yielding to the request of the president 
of this assembly, I deem myself very 
highly honored in expressing to you in a 
few unpremeditated words of French the 
great interest and the deep feeling with 
which we have heard the messages so 
kindly addressed by you to us this even- 
ing. You have refreshed our memory 
concerning the vast debt which we owe 
to the religious phase of the revolution 
which shook Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Especially have you renewed our 
recognition of the evangelical movement 
of France, by reciting to us something of 
the glorious history of the Huguenot 
Church, which has suffered so much for 
the Christian faith, and which has con- 
tributed so much to the liberty of con- 
science, and the precious heritage of the 
spirit enjoyed by us in America today. 
As a delegate of your historic Church, 
and, thus, of the heart of French Protes- 
tantism, you represent, Captain, those fra- 
ternal relations between France and the 
United States, which have always been of 
the closest. We salute in your person the 
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now unites our two countries in the strug- 
gle against the enemies of our liberty and 
of our religion. France and America 
have helped and inspired each other in 
the past. The French and the Americans 
embrace one another anew in this solemn 
hour as brothers and comrades fighting 
with their allies for a victory of justice, 
truth and humanity. Finally, you have 
fixed our eyes upon the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. You have shown us that 
the path of Calvary is the only road to 
hope, to victory and to peace; that only 
in the spirit of love and sacrifice can we 
attain our end. May God bless you as 
you travel from city to city in our coun- 
try, presenting the greetings of your 
ancient Church and the duties of our two 
republics in ‘the great cause.’ I repeat to 
you, Captain, on the part of my brothers 
and sisters of this Christian Convention, 
the assurance of our gratitude, our ad- 
miration and our Christian love.” 


Story of an Illinois 
Church 


Seven years ago the Illinois Christian 
Missionary Society started a mission church 
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WHAT’S OUR JOB? 


Child’s and The Willard! 

Never heard of them? 

Features of Washington—of course 
you've heard of them— 

Popular-price restaurant and swell 
hotel, in the same block. 

They are doing something to “win 
this war.” 

be Willard, where the wealth and 
big brains and fashion of the Na- 
tion come, is saving 2,000 pounds 

‘ of meat and meat products, in- 
cluding fats, on each Meatless 
Tuesday. And there’s saving every 
day by careful trimming and the 
use of the odds and ends in stews, , 
etc. 

Five barrels of wheat flour are saved | 
each Wheatless Wednesday at The 
Willard! 

And Childs’! 

William Childs, Jr., has joined the 
Hotel and Restaurant Section of 
the Food Administration and his 
86 popular priced restaurants are 
boosting conservation. 

And so it goes all over the land. 

And why not you be a saver and thus 
be a server? 

Our boys are going to the fight. 

Thev can’t win without the French, 
the British and the other allies— 
mark that. 

And the Allies, as well as our boys, 
have to have wheat, sugar, meat 
and fats. F 

There's no way to supply the abso- ;3 
lute need except by the saving of : 
these essentials by us Americans 
who stay at home. 


Let EVERY HOME AMONG OUR 
CHURCHES MAKE WEEKLY REPORTS 
TO THE CHURCH CONSERVATION 


COMMITTEE OF THE 7 WHEATLESS, 
14 MEATLESS, 21 WASTELESS MEALS. 
AND SAVE EACH OF YOU ONE OUNCE 
OF SUGAR DAILY. TRY THIS PLAN 
ror NINE WEEKS. Ler tHe 
COMMITTEE REPORT THE RESULTS 
Every Tuespay To THE U. S. Foop 
ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 
That's our present job—an easy one. 
But our success in the War may de- 
pend on it. 
Paut Moore, 





Washington, D. C 
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in Beardstown, Illinois. It was made up 
largely of people who toil. Benrdstowe 
is a great railroad center, and naturally 
a church in a community of this kind has 
a big problem financially. C. K. Gillum 
was called to the ministry of the church 
about a year ago and has rendered a 
worthy service. The membership of the 
congregation now numbers 218. The Bible 
school goes beyond 100 every Sunday. The 
problem before the church is the indebt- 
edness on the building, which amounts to 
$4,200. The State Secretary, H. H. Peters, 
ey resent on the first Sunday in Novem- 

$- r°the purpose of lending assistance 
in ” anion this issue, and a plan was 
inaugurated which looks toward the meet- 
ing of the indebtedness. C. E. French of 
Virginia, Illinois, is now in the midst 
of a series of meetings with the church with 
promise of a good ingathering. The State 
Missionary Society, through the Jackson- 
ville church, will continue its “Living Link” 
support and in other ways will stand by the 
Beardstown church. 


“Joint Living Links” Wanted 
by Foreign : dodiety 


The new plan of the Foreign Society 
and the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions to unitedly work in the great 
Congo field, is thrilling our churches, 
reports Secretary S. J. Corey. The Wo- 
men’s Board has generously offered to 
pay half the salary budget for the mis- 
sionaries, beginning this fall. “In order 
to do this,” Mr. Corey writes, “we must 
find thirty new chasehen, who will raise 
$600 for Joint Living Links, through the 
churches and local authorities of the 
Cc. W. B. M. In order that we may 
really find new money for this enterprise, 
these churches should be from the class 
which at the present time, in their com- 
bined offerings for foreign missions, do 
not exceed $300. Already quite a number 
of such congregations have indicated 
their desire to take up the Joint Living 
Link.” 


Church Extension Loans to 
Ten More Churches 


At the meeting of the Board of Church 
Extension on November 6th, the following 
churches were promised loans: Gill, Colo., 
$1,500; Clayton, Okla., $300; Eufaula, Ok- 
la., $2,750; Godley, Tex., $500; Hillsboro, 
Ore., Central church, $1,450; New Albany, 
Ind., Park church, $7,000; California, Mo., 
$6,000, Tabor, Ia., $1,000; Jennings, La. 
$2,000; Charleston, W. Va., $15,000. During 
the month of October, the following church 
buildings were completed and the ioans 
paid: Blakesburg, Ia. (Bondurant Fund) 
2,000; Montgomery, W. Va., (Bondurant 
Fund) $3,500; Wheatland, Wyo., (Colum- 
bus, Indiana Tabernacle Fund) $1,500. The 
receipts for October, 1917, are $7,491.18, a 
gain over October, 1916, of $3,991.16. The 
receipts from churches, $6,630.56, show a 
gain of $3,517.35. 


P. J. Rice Leads in El Paso 
Church Federation 


A movement for the federation of the 
Protestant churches of El Paso, Tex., 
was set on foot at a dinner recently 
held in the basement of First Christian 
church, of which Perry J. Rice is pas- 
tor. The meeting was attended by all 
the pastors of the city and representa- 
tives from all the churches. The deci- 
sion followed an address by Mr. Rice on 
the recent meeting in Pittsburgh of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ of America, at which he was a 
delegate from the El Paso churches. 
The El Paso meeting went on record 
as endorsing the federation of the local 
churches “for work along the lines we 
all agree upon,” as Mr. Rice put it. De- 
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College of Missions Building 





Will not the pastors and churches 
co-operate in this service for world- raves 
wide Kingdom extension ? 


C. W. B. M. DAY 


The first Sunday in December is set in the calendar of the Disciples of 
Christ as the time when the work established and maintained by the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions is presented in the churches 
and offerings are made for the same. 


Christian Woman’s Board of 


Will they not bear fellowship in the 
tasks of the whole Church that have 

a0 ially entrusted tothe Chris- 
tian Woman's Board of Missions ? 


Write for additional supplies to the 


Missions 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















tails are to be worked out and presented 
to the various churches of the city by 
a committee. 


Transylvania Helps to 
Clean Up Lexington 


The Transylvania College student body 
this session is alive to every good thing. 
In sympathy and co-operation with the 
anti-vice crusade in the city of Lexington, 
the student body met and passed a resolu- 
tion commendling the present effort to 
“clean up” through the elumination of cer- 
tain officers who have been sympathetic to- 
ward vice, and offered assistance in any 
way possible toward that end. For a num- 
ber of years the college community has 
been conspicuous in the carrying out of 
the city’s reform movements. 


Transylvania Does Honor 
to Luther 


Transylvania College celebrated the 
“Martin Luther Quadri-Centennial” with 
a special program held at Morrison 
Chapel on November 2. President 
Crossfield presided, and the following 
were the features of the program 
“Luther and His Place in History,” by 
Dean Dorothy Stimson; “Luther and the 
Larger Appreciation of the Bible,” by 
A. W. Fortune; “Luther and the Priest- 
hood of Believers,” by W. C. Bower; 
“Luther and Religious Liberty,” by E. 
E. Snoddy; “The German Reformation 
in the Light of Succeeding Centuries,” 
by G. W. Brown. “A remarkable pro- 
gram,” President Crossfield writes. 

* > * 


—Allen T. Shaw, of the Pekin, IIL, 
church, addressed the Fulton County Dis- 
ciples’ convention held at Vermont, IIL, 
two weeks ago, his theme being, “What 
Constitutes an Efficient Church?” Mrs. 
Shaw will deliver the woman's missionary 
address at Pekin the first Sunday in Decem- 
ber and will be the speaker for the auxil- 
iary at First church, Pontiac, Ill, on the 
second Sunday. New members are being 
continually added to the Pekin congrega- 
tion, Mr. Shaw reports. 


—W. H. Allen, of St. Charles Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La., writes that this 
church will be host to the Louisiana State 
convention of Disciples, Nov. 23-6. The 
state motto is “Advance, Louisiana!” Pres- 
ident F. W. Burnham, Secretary G. W. 
Muckley and other leaders, will be present. 


A sight-seeing tour of the city is being ar- 
ranged. Following the convention, begin- 
ning on Nevember 27, President Burnham 
will lead the St. Charles congregation in 
special services, closing with the every 
member canvass. 


—When J. W. Famuliner closed his pas- 
torate at Wichita, Kan., a few months ago, 
he accepted a call to the Emerson Park 
church, Kansas City, Kan., but could not 
assume his new task at once, as he had 
consented to supply the pulpit at South 
Joplin, Mo., for a time. Mr. Famuliner 
had done pastoral work in and about Joplin 
for about nine years, and the congrega- 
tion desired his services in aiding them 
to elect an official board and in promoting 
an every member canvass. C. C. Gar- 
rigues, of First church, Joplin, gave as- 
sistance in six special services preparatory 
to the every member canvass. The num- 
ber of officers, the men selected and elected 
to offices, were determined by the direct 
secret vote of the members of the congre- 
gation. There is a congregation of 900 at 
Seuth Joplin church. 


—Seventy members have been added to 
the congregation at Windsor, Colo., since 
Claude J. Miller came to the work a year 
ago. There were two accessions at the 
morning service of November 4. This 
past year the congregation had paid to 
missionary causes more than double the 
amount given in any previous year. Mr. 
Miller speaks in praise of the generosity 
of this congregation, which has a mem- 
bership of only about 200. Mr. Miller has 
led in four meetings this year, the num- 
ber of accessions to the various churches 
being 103. 


—L. S. Harrington, of Kansas City, 
will hold evangelistic meetings this win- 
ter. 


—There is a flourishing Christian En- 
deavor organization in the ——— Chris- 
tian College, at Lynchburg, Va. 


—The Christian Endeavorers of the 
Disciple churches of Florida are re- 
ported to be in the lead in the state. 


—Christian Endeavor organizations are 
reported at Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. 
C., and at Black Point, the Florida state 
training camp for soldiers. 


—W. B. Stine, pastor at Second church, 
Rock Island, Ill, has been holding a series 
of evangelistic meetings, assisted by Her- 





man Pieper as singer. 


—The Kellems brothers of Oregon are 
holding a series of meetings at First 
church, Long Beach, Cal. 


—R. E. Deadman, of the Aurora, Neb., 
church, has received a three months’ leave 
of absence from his work there, and he 
is spending this period in Y. M. C. A. 
work at Camp Cody, N. M. 


—S. G. Fisher, of Portland Avenue 
church, Minneapolis, Minn., has been ex- 
tended a call to Plattsburg, Mo. At last 
report, he had not made decision as to 
accepting the call. 


—There have been 200 additions to the 
membership at South Park church, Los 
Angeles, Cal., in the past eight months. 
All departments have doubled in that time. 
Bruce Brown, now leading at South Park, 
writes that they could be doubled again 
if the building were larger. 


—M. G. Buckner has just closed his 
ninth year at Owensboro, Ky., church. 


—F. L. Jackson, of Daytona, Fla., re- 
cently visited Second church, Savannah, 
Ga., with view to taking the pastorate 
there. Mr. Jackson is a Transylvania 
man, and has been leading at Daytona 
for five years. 


—Ritchie Ware, of Lynchburg, Va., was 
called to Fifth avenue church, Knoxville, 
Tenn., two weeks ago as prospective pas- 
tor of the work there, succeeding J. Lem 
Keevil. 

—Herbert Yeuell, evangelist, reports the 
union meeting he is leading at Storm 
Lake, Ia., as “sweeping the town despite 
patriotic demonstrations and strong oppo- 
sition.” Over 400 persons had responded 
to the invitations during the early days. 
Over $1,000 was raised for expenses and 
salaries of assistants, Wade E. Seniff and 
Mary E. Hughes. Mr. Yeuell delivered 
one of his illustrated travel lectures for 
the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. war fund. 


—Among the Canadians present at the 
Kansas City convention were G. W. Stew- 
art, of Winnepeg; M. B. Ryan, of Calgary; 
C. W. Ross, of Winnepeg; R. J. Westaway, 
of Milestone, and C. H. Phillips, of Zealan- 
dia, Sask. 


—Fred Cowin, of Bathis street church, 
Toronto; Can., has been called to the pas- 
torate at McMinnville, Tenn., and will be- 
gin this new work the third Sunday of this 
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Church Home fer You. 
| NEW YORK Write Dr. Finis 1dleman, 


month I B Larimore, of Nashville, 
Tenn., recently held a meeting at McMinn- 
ville 

R. F. Thrapp writes from First church, 
Seattle, Wash., that he has been very cor- 
lially received by the congregation there 
\ reception was tendered Mr. Thrapp and 
( the evening of October 26 The 
Bibl hool there is said to be one of 
the best in the city A new building is a 
t for the near future. Mr. Thrapp 

been called on for several ad- 





iresses outside the church 

Prof. B. C. Deweese is back again 
on Transylvania College campus, after 
a critical illness He declared recently 


[ am still living, and still teaching, and 
till learning and | expect to continue 


James Small, of Hyde Park church, 
Nansa City, and chaplain of the former 
| ! Regiment stationed at Fort S ll, 
Okla., visited Washington, D. C., a few 
da ago, where he made application to 
be sent to France with his regiment. There 

" li tha chaplain more than 

ears old, or under the rank of major, 

assigned abroad If Mr. Small 
get permission to go to France, 
to resume his pastoral work in 
Cit 
g the convention at Kansas ( ity 
( deat i! ng « cle le gates was fre- 
rted D. D. Boyle, minister of the 
it El Campo and Palacios, Tex., 
1 of pneumonia at the Christian Church 
il tie was 59 years of age 

Decima Campbell Barclay, the only sur- 

r daughter of Alexander Campbell 

le the long trip from her home at Beth- 
n \W Va t pr ent at the con- 

nin Kansas Cit She is over ninety 

ea f age Mr Barclay paid a visit 

to t boot! f the Disciples Publication 

Societ ind 1 me good things in 

i t | ir ( IAN CENTURY Mrs 

ircl ect spe everal months 
wa f n | 1¢ «this nter 

H. ¢ Hurd has resigned from the 

I t Irwin, I 

Gl t e Yeuell minister at Collier, W 
\ 1 son of Claris Yeuell of Akron, O., 

end eral months as a chaplain 
. . 
South | idway churcl hool, Den- 
Col nt a large pply of handker- 
é through the Red Cross to the French 
il 
\. D mon, of Cotner University, 
1 at irst church, Lincoln, Neb., 
1 Sunday of this month. H. H. 
pastor of First church, is now 
Y. M. C. A. war service This 
is represented by about thirty 
t the fror d in preparation for 
ice to the nation 

Geo. | Peters, recently called from 

Omaha, Neb., to Canton, Mo., began his 


w work on last Sunday. 


Stephen J. Corey visited relatives in 


Lincoln, Neb., on his return home to Cin- 
nna 1 the Kansas City convention 
Ir. Corey is a graduate of the State Uni- 

ity at Lincoln of about twenty years 
zo, and was once one of the young folks 
First churcl He did student pr eaching 


Nebr., during part of the 


C. G. Titus, member of the church at 
Sacramet Cal., and secretary the Y 
M. ¢ \.. who was given charge of the 


. 4 
Palo Alto, 
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M. C. A. work at Camp Fremont, near 
has been transferred to France 
to take charge of the Y. M. C. A. work 
among the soldier boys on the firing line. 


—During the five years’ pastorate of 
L. N. D. Wells at High street church, Ak- 
ron, O., there have been 1,155 accessions to 
the membership. A member of the official 
board writes: “I have been in this church 
over thirty years, and I am sure that our 
work during the past five years has pros- 
pered as never before.” 


—S. H. Zendt, who recently resigned 
from the work'‘at Second church, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, will preach his last sermon 
there next Sunday and will go at once to 
his new work at Galesburg, IIl., First 
church. Mr. Zendt has served the Bloom- 
ington congregation for eight years. 


—Jackson street church, Muncie, Ind., 
has sent out thirty-seven of its men to 
the service of the country. F, E. Smith, the 
pastor, led in a service in honor of these 
soldiers two weeks ago. A service flag 
was unveiled and an honor roll prepared. 
The members of the congregation and vis- 
itors who had given loved ones for war ser- 
vice were requested to stand while two of 
the enlisted men released the stars and 
stripes which veiled the service flag. 


—Will King, the young man who won 
all of the first honors in oratory at Drake 
last year, tied for first place in the W. 
C. T. U. contest at Waterloo, Ia., recently, 
each of the two best men receiving a gold 
medal. Mr. King will compete for the dia- 
mond medal offered in the W. C. T. U. 
contest to be held at Newton, Ia. about 
Christmas time. 


~Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Bloomington, 
Ill, preached at University place church, 
Des Moines, Ia., the last Sunday of Oc- 
tober, and W. L. Fisher, recently of Seat- 
tle, Wash, but now of Missouri, preached 
the first Sunday of this month. 


-A. A 
Severance, 
his studies at 


Proffitt will leave the work at 
Colo., December 1 to continue 
Drake University. 


-“Draft Day” was observed at the 
Janesville, Wis., church on November 4. 
There were special exercises by Boy Scouts, 
and the unveiling of a Roll of Honor of 
the enlisted men of the congregation was 
also a feature. The ,;astor, ©. W. Cum- 
mings, preached on the theme, “The Church 
in War Time.” 


—J. D. Garrison is leading North Park 
church, Indianapolis, in a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings. He is being assisted by 
Miss Fred Fillmore, singer, and by the 
Minges company. These meetings follow a 
thorough canvass of the church commun- 
ity under the Lowell (Mass.) plan of per- 
sonal church work as introduced there by 
the pastor, Mr. Garrison. 


—A_compaign has been launched among 
the Disciples of Texas to raise a fund of 
50 cents per member for the promotion of 
state work. J. B. Holmes, recently ap- 
pointed state secretary, is already getting 
results 

—The Christian Endeavor organization 
at First church, Paducah, Ky., claims the 
distinction of being the first society in the 
Southland to buy a Liberty Bond. This 
society has sent several men to the colors, 
and regularly holds meetings at the camps 
located in the community. 


Central church society of Christian En- 
deavor, Bristol, Tenn., invested in a Lib- 
erty Bond during the recent campaign. 

Since Geo. R. Whipple came to the pas- 


torate at Whittier, Cal, a year ago, there 
been 78 accessions to the member- 


have 
ship 
—M. B 


Madden, returned missionary 
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from Japan, who with his family is re- 
siding in Eugene, Ore. for school ad- 
vantages, recently occupied the First church 
pulpit there. 

—P. H. Welshimer, of Canton, O, 
taught a class of a thousand at Independ- 
ence Boulevard church, Kansas City, dur- 
ing the convention. 

—Geo. L. Snively dedicated the new 
University Place church, Seattle, Wash., 
securing over $18,000, although there was 
an indebtedness of but $15,000. 

—J. J. Castleberry, of Mayfield, Ky., is 
assisting F. Grim, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ky., in a series of meetings. 

—During Walter M. White’s first year 
at Linden Avenue church, Memphis, 
Tenn., there have been over 100 acces- 
sions to the congregation. 


a complete set of “Sacred 
WANTED Books of the East.” State 
condition and price. Prof. Harvey H. Guy, 
2223 Atherton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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FRIENDLY TOWN 


By Tuomas Curtis CLark 
“Real heart-music.”—Chicago Herald. 
“Breathes a spirit of joyous living.”— 
Chicago Examiner. 


“Every line makes for love and kindli- 
ness and better living.”"—The Advance. 


“Has an elusive charm.”—St. Louis 
Times. 

“Full of good things.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


“Breathes a spirit of content.”—Sara 


Teasdale. 
JUST THE GIFT 

for members of your class, if you are 
a teacher; for your teachers, if you 
are a superintendent; for your dozen 
good friends whom you wish to re- 
member this year at the Christmas 
season. 

Among the poems included are: 
“The Best Days of All,” “How Far 
Is It to Childhood Town?” and “God 
Is Not Par.” 


The booklet is printed in art type and 
bound in attractive green. 


Price of the booklet, 35 Cents. 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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FREE SUPPLIES “WHITE GIFTS FOR THE KING” 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE TO BIBLE SCHOOLS that make their cash gifts to the King’s 
Veterans,as all ought. Beautiful new exercise by Jessie Brown Pounds. Give average 
attendance in ordering. Board of Ministerial Relief, 106 E. Market St., 


Indianapolis, Ind- 











—Wallace R. Bacon, of the Keokuk, 
Ia., church, enjoyed the Kaysas City con- 
vention at the expense of his appreciative 
congregation. It is reported that Mr. 
Bacon may soon go either to Latin 
America or China as a missionary under 
the foreiZn board. 


—J. Frank Green, Michigan state man, 
recently dedicated the new $50,000 build- 
ing at Flint, Mich., and also the new 
Langston church building. Mr. Green oc- 
cupied the pulpit at Ionia several times 
since the death of the pastor, R. B. Chap- 


man. 


—F. W. Norton is acting as supply 
preacher at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


—Detroit, Central, has been making 
some improvements and adding to its 
rooms for Bible class use. 


—B. H. Hayden, of the Bible depart- 
ment at Milligan College, Tenn., recent- 
ly supplied the pulpit at Saginaw, Mich. 


—East Grand Boulevard church, De- 
troit, W. G. Loucks, pastor, is running 
a series of what are called “One night 
revivals.” This means that each Sunday 
evening will have all the features of the 
usual protracted meeting. Dr. Pearson, 
African missionary, recently gave an 
address at this church. 


—H. E. Stafford and the church at 
Massillon, O., are planning for an “in- 
creased budget” day some time next 
month. 


—C. R. Sine, of High Street church, 
Hamilton, O., reports the close of a 
meeting there under the leadership of 
W. Boden and wife; 63 accessions 
are reported. Mr. Sine is closing his 
“best” year, and is entering upon his 
tenth, which he thinks will beat the 
ninth a little. During the past year the 
church entered the living link column, 
and the Endeavor society of the church 
had the largest representation present 
at the state convention held at Hamil- 
ton in June. 


—President R. H. Crossfield, of Tran- 
sylvania, made an address last week be- 
fore the Tri-state Educational Associa- 
tion at Charleston, West Virginia. 


—Geo. W. Winfrey has resigned from 
the pastorate at Alexandria, Ind., to take 
up Y. M. C. A. work for the Govern- 
ment. 


—Byron Hester, Chickasha, Okla., was 
elected president; W. A. Merrill, of Law- 
ton, vice-president, and Mrs. O. E. Hea- 
cock, of Waurika, secretary-treasurer of 
the Fourth district of Oklahoma Dis- 
ciples, a district of seventeen counties. 
This year’s convention was held at 
Chickasha. 


—Wilford H. McLain, pastor at Niles, 
Ohio, reports that his town voted dry in 
a local option election held the day of 
the state-wide election. Mr. McLain 
had the pleasure of writing the copy of 
a number of page ads. which appeared 
in the daily paper during the campaign. 


—Chas. P. Hedges, missionary to 
Africa, writes that he has just received 
word that the steamship “City of Cairo,” 
on which he is to sail for his mission 





field, will leave New York about De- 
cember 23. He will be accompanied by of the pastor, E. F. Daugherty. 
his wife and Chas. P. Hedges, Jr., and —E. B. Barnes, of Richmond 
eo Cate a has not accepted the pastorate 2 
party in care of the “City of Cairo,” No. 
15, Norton, Lilly & Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York City, N. Y. 


—G. L. Lobdell, recently resigned at ceived a call to the pastorate < 
Eureka, Cal., has accepted a call to First Green, Mo., has decided to continue 
church, Petaluma, Cal, and began his the evangelistic field. 
work there November 4. 


—B. W. Garrett has tendered his resig- 
nation as a member of the Iowa State to work under the Y. M. 
Board. 











days at Vincennes, Ind., 


Century. 


—W. H. Pinkerton, who recently re 


—E. B. Shively, of the 


in the absence 


erty, Mo., as was erroneously 
in last week’s issue of The Christian 


church, will go to F rance s arly ne xt ye ar 


; —Sturgis, Ky., church, H. j 
_—T. J. Clark, now living in Bloom- pastor, is in a meeting led by the Vawter 
ington, Ind., is preaching for two Sun- evangelistic company. 





The Appeal of the Nation. Geo. A. Gordon. 
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The Challenge of the Present Crisis. Fosdick. 50 cts. 
What Did Jesus Teach About War? Pell. $1.00 

75 cts. 
The Faith of a Middle-Aged Man. Kingman. $1.25 net. 
Soldier’s Testament. Bound in Khaki. 55 cts. 
Religion in a World at War. Hodges. $1.00. 
The Master’s Way. C. R. Brown. $1.75 net. 
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Tell Us a Hero Story. Stewart. $1.25 net. 
South of Panama. E. A. Ross. $2.40 net. 
Twentieth Century Story of the Christ. 60 cts. net. 
Quiet Talks With the Family. C. E. Jefferson. 75 cts. 
Dan. Starbuck. 50 cts. 
Boy’s Life of Jesus. Forbush. $1.50 net. 
Social Teachings of the Prophets of Jesus. Kent. $1.50 
A Student in Arms. Hankey. $1.50 net. 
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The Story of the New Testament. Goodspeed. $1.00 net. 
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“FAIRHOPE” 


An American “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush” 


By EDGAR DeWITT JONES 


“A rarely beautiful piece of pastoral writing.’"—New York World. 

**Tends to reconcile us with the present—even the war.’’—Boston Herald. 

“Delightful humor and a most pleasing style.’’—Baltimore Sun. 

‘True, wholesome and sweet.""—New York Times. 

“Bitterless laughter.’’—Chicago Herald. 

“Any one who likes to read David Grayson would like this book.""—Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


Says the Springfield (Mass.) Republican: 


“Just west of Cincinnati, Boone County marks Kentucky's northernmost point, and 
just back from the bend of the river lies a country parish to which for present pur- 
poses Edgar DeWitt Jones has given the name FAIRHOPE. But it might have been 
any other and been just as interesting under the magic pen of ‘David Westbrooke, 
rural churchman, sometime traveler, and hopeful bachelor.’ Just what Ian MacLaren 
did to put ‘Drumtochty’ on the map of Scotland, that has Mr. Jones as David West- 
brooke done for ‘FAIRHOPE,’ in much the same spirit and with some striking par 
allelism. Lachlan Campbell, grand inquisitor of the Scotch parish, is closely itched 
by Giles Shockley of Fairhope, ‘a hound of the Lord.” But the chapter on Giles 
begins with the supposition ‘that every church has at least one self-appointed heresy 
hunter who scrutinizes the preacher's sermons with painstaking care  < possible de- 
partures from the straight and narrow path of orthodoxy.’ The supposition is well 
made, and the annals of a thousand country churches might each be written with a 
Giles or a Lachlan and with no ground for a charge of imitation.” 


Carl Vrooman, Ass’t Secretary of Agriculture, writes: 


“In times of national stress and excitement like the present, FAIRHOPE comes 
bringing a calming, refreshing influence in the lives that have a popular need of such 
a message. 


THE PRICE OF THE BOOK IS $1.25 


Send for your copy today 
addressing 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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